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International Labour Conventions 

as a Means of Assuring Identity 
of Treatment for National and Foreign 

Workers on a Basis of Reciprocity 


by 


Jacques SECRETAN 


Member of the Legal Section, International Labour Office 


OR some years past a controversy has been going on in 
France as to the legal consequences of ratification of the 
Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference on 
5 June 1925 concerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents.* Does ratification entail for the ratifying State the obli- 
gation to grant to nationals of any other State that has also 
ratified the Convention, who suffer personal injury through an 
industrial accident within its territory, the same treatment in 
respect of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own 
nationals, without any condition of residence, or does this obli- 
gation come into being only if a bilateral treaty of reciprocity has 
also been signed between these States ? 
Although the dispute has arisen out of certain specifically 
French circumstances, it raises a number of general problems, 
of which the chief are : 


(a) The question of the exact scope of Article 1 of the Con- 
vention of 1925 concerning equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, and the authority competent to give a ruling on this 


scope ; 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, Seventh Session, Geneva, 1925, Vol. Ll, 
pp. 838-842. 
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(b) The problem of the nature of the obligations resulting 
from ratification of International Labour Conventions ; 


(c) The value of International Labour Conventions as a means 
of assuring identity of treatment for national and foreign workers 
on a basis of reciprocity. 


A study of the situation in France will show the exact facts 
which gave rise to the controversy and enable us to set out and 
examine the various views held in the matter. 

Article 1 of the Convention of 5 June 1925 concerning equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards work- 
men’s compensation for accidents reads as follows : 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to grant to the nationals of any 
other Member which shall have ratified the Convention, who suffer 
personal injury due to industrial accidents happening in its territory, 
or to their dependants, the same treatment in respect of workmen’s 
compensation as it grants to its own nationals. 

This equality of treatment shall be guaranteed to foreign workers 
and their dependants without any condition as to residence. With 
regard to the payments which a Member or its nationals would have 
to make outside that Member’s territory in the application of this 
‘ager the measures to be adopted shall be regulated, if necessary, 

y special arrangements between the Members concerned. 


This Article 1 should be taken in conjunction with Article 6 : 


This Convention shall come into force at the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 


Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member 
at the date on which its ratification has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 


The Secretary-General and the Secretariat referred to in 
Article 6 are the Secretary-General and the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

The Convention came into force on 8 September 1926. The 
ratification of France was registered with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations on 4 April 1928. 

The above texts would seem to imply that as from the latter 
date France assumed the obligation to grant automatically, to 
nationals of all States which were also bound by the Convention, 
the system of equality of treatment without condition as to resid- 
ence, as defined in Article 1 above. 
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According to the French Act of 9 April 1898 respecting 
liability for industrial accidents, as amended by the Act of 
31 March 1905, foreign workers are as a general rule covered 
by the workmen’s compensation legislation, but section 3 restricts 
the application of this rule by adding three conditions : 


Foreign workers who suffer accidents and who cease to reside on 
French territory shall receive in full compensation a lump sum equal to 
three times the pension granted them. 


A like sum shall be paid to their foreign representatives who 
cease to reside on French territory, provided that the sum shall not 
exceed the present value of the pension, according to the scale men- 
tioned in section 28. 


The foreign representatives of a foreign worker shall not receive 
any compensation if they were not resident in French territory at 
the time of the accident. 


The Act of 31 March 1905 added the following final paragraph 
to section 3 of the Act of 1898 : 


The provisions of the above three paragraphs may, however, be 
modified by treaty, within the limits of the compensation provided 
for in the present section, for the benefit of foreigners whose countries 
of origin guarantee equivalent advantages to French nationals. 


French legislation on workmen’s compensation for accidents 
thus imposes certain conditions as to residence on foreigners, but 
these conditions may be abolished by treaty, on condition of 
reciprocity. 

When France’s ratification of the 1925 Convention was 
registered certain French writers and law courts * considered that 
the mere fact of ratification of the Convention by other States 
did not fulfil the condition of reciprocity required by the French 
law quoted above, and that a bilateral treaty of reciprocity was 
necessary in addition. 

For example, the Briey Court, in a judgment given on 16 June 
1930 *, stated : 


The fact of having ratified the Geneva Convention merely implies 
that the ratifying State must grant within its territory the same 





1 BaRTHELEMY-RAYNAUD, Professor in the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Aix-Marseille: “Traités de travail et conventions internationales en matiére 
d’accidents du travail ”’, in Journal du droit international (Clunet), 1931, pp. 322-336. 

Revue générale des assurances sociales et des accidents du travail, Nov. 1982, 
pp. 353-360 : “ De la juxtaposition des traités de travail et des conventions inter- 
nationales en matiére d’accidents régis par la loi de 1898. ”” 

International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933 : Summary 
of Annual Reports under Article 408, pp. 319 et seq. 

2 Revue générale des assurances sociales et des accidents du travail, loc. cit., p. 353. 
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compensation to all victims of accidents, whether nationals or foreign- 
ers, but it does not give the nationals of that State the right to claim 
the benefits of French legislation without condition as to residence ; 
that right can be obtained only under a treaty of reciprocity. 


Similarly, the Muret Court, in a judgment given on 23 June 
1932 ', stated : 
...that the Geneva Convention did not abolish the system of 


treaties of reciprocity and institute a system of automatic reciprocity 
in place of definite negotiations with individual countries. 


Professor Barthélemy-Raynaud has expressed his view as 
follows °* : 

French law remains sovereign and must be applied in terminis. 
Now, apart from the labour treaties enumerated above, no labour 
treaty has yet been concluded with those countries which, like France, 
have ratified the Geneva Convention of 1925. Consequently the rules 
concerning differential treatment in the case of industrial accidents 
to foreign workers from countries with which no treaties have been 
concluded are still in force and must be maintained in full. . 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the form the problem takes 
at present is as follows: Is the Convention of 1925 concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents a “treaty” within the 
meaning of section 3 of the French Act of 9 April 1898, as 
amended by the Act of 31 March 1905, or, in order to satisfy 
the requirements of French law, can equality of treatment, 
without condition as to residence, for French workers and foreign 
workers who suffer injury through industrial accidents in France 
be conferred only by bilateral treaties of reciprocity concluded 
with the States of which these workers are nationals ? 

In other words, does the ratification by France of the 1925 
Convention automatically and by reciprocity entail strict equality 
of treatment, without condition as to residence, for French 
nationals and nationals of another State that has also ratified 
the Convention, who suffer personal injury through industrial 
accidents? Or is France obliged to grant this equality of treat- 
ment only to the nationals of States with which she is bound by 
bilateral treaties making express provision for reciprocity in the 
matter ? 

Immediately after ratifying the Convention, the French 
Government definitely adopted the view that its ratification 





1 Ibid., p. 355. 
2 BARTHELEMY-RAYNAUD : Op. cit., p. 334. 
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involved the obligation for it to grant to workers injured by 
industrial accidents in its territory, who were nationals of States 
that had also ratified, identical treatment to that granted to 
French workers, without any condition as to residence. 

The French Government has several times officially declared 
in favour of such a system of reciprocity, which is usually des- 
cribed as automatic reciprocity. 

On various occasions, and in particular on 16 February 1929, 
the Minister of Labour published a Note defining his attitude : 


The French Government having, by the Act of 30 March 1928, 
ratified the Convention concerning equality of treatment for national 
and ror iy workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
adopted the International Labour Conference at its Seventh 
Session, held at Geneva from 19 May to 10 June 1925, and this ratifica- 
tion having been registered by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations on 4 April 1928, the nationals of the States enumerated 
below who, as from 4 April 1928, suffer injury due to industrial acci- 
dents within the territory of France, or their representatives, shall 
enjoy the same rights and guarantees as French workers, these States 
having previously ratified the said Convention: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, India, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, and Yugoslavia 
(Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes). 

Equality of treatment as defined in the Convention shall further 
be granted to workers injured by industrial accidents (or their repre- 
sentatives) who are nationals of the following States which have 
ratified the Convention since 4 April 1928, in respect of accidents 
occurring as from the date of their ratification, namely : Luxemburg, 
as from 16 April 1928 ; Hungary, as from 19 April 1928 ; Latvia, as 
from 29 May 1928 ; Republic of Cuba, as from 6 August 1928 ; Germany, 
as from 18 September 1928; Austria, as from 29 September 1928 ; 
Japan, as from 8 October 1928. 


On 1 October 1930 the Minister of Justice sent a circular on 
the subject of the Convention to the Procureurs générauz. This 
circular contained the following statement’ : 


The ratification of France was registered with the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations on 4 April 1928. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Convention, the subjects of States which adhered 
to the Convention prior to 4 April 1928, who suffer personal injury 
due to an industrial accident within French territory after that date, 
have the same rights as French workers as regards accident compensa- 
tion legislation. In the case of other States ratifying after 4 April 
1928, the benefits of the Convention are extended to their nationals 
as from the date of registration of their ratification. I am sending 
you herewith a list of the States which have ratified the Convention 





1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 61st year, No. 40, 16 Feb. 1929, 
p. 1959. 
2 Revue générale des assurances sociales et des accidents du travail, loc. cit., p. 356. 
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in these conditions, with a note of the dates of registration with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, and the dates of notification 
in the Journal officiel. I would request you to bring these facts to the 
notice of the Procureurs de la République in your area, and to see if 
necessary that the provisions of the Convention of 10 June 1925 are 
strictly applied. 

The reports submitted by the French Government in accord- 
ance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corres- 
ponding Articles of the other Peace Treaties, on the measures 
taken to give effect to the Convention of 1925, are equally clear. * 

The practice of the law courts, on the other hand, is still some- 
what uncertain. Some courts refuse to apply the Convention 
without any condition as to residence if the country of origin 
of the worker involved in the accident has ratified the Convention 
but has not concluded a special treaty of reciprocity with France. 

This interpretation, which is at variance with that of the 
administrative authorities, has been accepted by the Civil Courts 
of Briey, Moulins, Lourdes, Muret, and Versailles. The decision 
of the Briey Court, delivered on 16 June 1930, not having been 
the subject of further proceedings, stands ; those of the Courts 
of Moulins and Lourdes were invalidated, the former by a 
decision of the Riom Court of Appeal on 24 December 1930, the 
latter by an Order of the Pau Court of Appeal on 9 December 
1931. The judgment of the Muret Court, delivered on 23 June 
1932, is at present pending on appeal before the Court of Tou- 
louse. By a new decision given on 6 January 1931, the Briey 
Court has delivered a judgment in a sense contrary to its earlier 
decision.* Finally, the judgment of the Versailles Court was 
reversed on 9 January 1933 by the Paris Court of Appeal, in 
accordance with the conclusions of Mr. Lyon Caen, Avocat- 
général. * 

Nor are theorists unanimous on the point. In the article in the 
Journal du droit international cited above * Professor Barthélemy- 
Raynaud strongly opposes the theory of automatic reciprocity. 

An International Labour Convention (he concludes) cannot annul 
for the past any existing labour treaties, nor can it do away with the 
necessity for others in the future. 


Automatic reciprocity is a myth which should be relegated with 
all speed to the limbo of legal dreams where it belongs. 





1 Cf. in particular Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408 (1933), pp. 319. 

2 Ibid., p. 336 ; Revue générale des assurances sociales et des accidents du travail, 
loc. cit. 

3 Gazette du Palais, 53rd year, No. 39, 8 Feb. 1933. 

4 BarRTHELEMY-RAYNAUD : Op. cit., p. 336. 
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Mr. Jean Morellet, Legal Adviser to the International Labour 
Office, replies in equally precise terms * : 

In my opinion, the solution adopted by the Ministry of Labour 
and the Ministry of Justice, and confirmed by the Court of Riom, 
is in conformity with the true legal position, according to which the 
Convention of 1925 is a general treaty of reciprocity within the meaning 
ribs last paragraph of section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensation 

A few months ago, the Revue générale des assurances sociales 
et des accidents du travail, in an article already cited, again 
referred to the existing differences in legal practice, and men- 
tioned the theoretical solution proposed by Professor Barthé- 
iemy-Raynaud. 

Although, in the present writer’s opinion, the discrepancy 
referred to by Professor Barthélemy-Raynaud between the end of 
section 3 of the French Act of 1898, as amended by the Act of 
1905, and Article 1 of the Convention of 1925 does not really 
exist, this is no place in which to discuss the scope of a French 
Act. 

The writer considers that the view taken by the French 
Government, that the condition of reciprocity in the treament of 
foreigners, required by that Act, is fulfilled in the case of States 
having ratified the Convention of 1925, is in conformity with 
both French legislation and the obligations of the Convention 
which France has ratified. 

But the purposes of these pages, as defined earlier, is not to 
enquire whether the Convention is in conformity with any given 
national legislation, for such a study cannot lead to any prac- 
tical conclusions. 

Professor Barthélemy-Raynaud might, as certain courts of 
law have done, have restricted the controversy to the question 
whether paragraph 2 of Article 1 of the Convention means that 
all payments to be made abroad by way of compensation for an 
industrial accident in the territory of the country to a foreign 
worker or to his representatives should be dependent on the 
conclusion of “special arangements between the Members con- 





1 Jean More.wet : “ La notion de réciprocité dans les traités de travail et les 
conventions internationales du travail”, in Revue de droit international privé, 
1931, No. 4, pp. 642-656. Cf. also the article “ Bureau International du Travail ”’, 
by the same author, in Répertoire de droit international, published by A. de 
LAPRADELLE and J. P. Nrsoyvet, Vol. II, pp. 682 et seq.; Paris, Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1929. 
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cerned ’’, or whether these “ special arrangements ” refer only to 
the methods of payment. * 

He would then have raised a question concerning interpre- 
tation of an International Labour Convention, for which the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in virtue of Article 423 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Peace Treaties. 

At the moment, however, the problem is quite a different 
one. Professor Barthélemy-Raynaud says : 


It seems to me that French teaching should reject the theory of 
automatic reciprocity and maintain the necessity for special labour 
treaties to bring into force the above-mentioned Convention of 1925. * 


Three arguments seem to me to be conclusive : 

(a) the argument based on the preparatory work ; 

(b) the argument of the sovereignty of national law ; 

(c) the argument that reciprocity loses all its meaning if made 
automatic. ® 


As Professor Barthélemy-Raynaud stated earlier ¢ that “ it is 
obvious that the solution proposed for France seems to be equally 
valid for other countries”, it is reasonable to conclude that he 
has raised not so much the problem of the conformity between 





1 Cf. the statement of the grounds for the decision of the Muret Court on 23 June 
1932 in Revue générale des assurances sociales et des accidents du travail, loc. cit., 
p. 355: 

“Whereas Article 1 of the Convention, after laying down the principle of equality 
of treatment for nationals of signatory States who suffer injury due to industrial 
accidents, states in the second paragraph : ‘ With regard to the payments which 
a Member or its nationals would have to make outside that Member’s territory 
in the application of this principle, the measures to be adopted shall be regulated, 
if necessary, by special arrangements between the Members concerned’ ; 


“Whereas the same idea was brought out in the preparatory work for the 
French Act of 16 March 1928 ratifying the Geneva Convention, and whereas the 
reports made to the Senate and to the Chamber of Deputies affirm that the arrange- 
ments mentioned in paragraph 2 of Article 1 of that Convention are treaties of 
reciprocity ; 

“Whereas, moreover, since 16 March 1928 France has concluded special labour 
treaties with several foreign Powers which have signed the Geneva Convention, 
and since these treaties remove, for certain foreign workers, the restrictions laid 
down in French legislation, as, for instance, the Treaty of 21 May 1927 with Belgium, 
promulgated on 4 October 1929, the Treaty of 28 January 1930 with Rumania, 
and that of 27 May 1930 with Austria ; 

“Whereas, consequently, in the absence of any special treaty of reciprocity 
between France and Spain the ratification of the Geneva Convention by these 
two nations is not sufficient to modify the provisions of the Act of 9 April 1898 .. .”” 


2 The italics are by the present writer. 
3 BaRTHELEMY-RAYNAUD : op. cit., p. 331. 


4 Ibid., p. 323. 
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the Convention and French law, but rather that of the scope of 
Article 1 of the Convention, and the more general questions of 
the relationship between International Labour Conventions and 
national law and the possibility of securing identity of treatment 
for national and foreign workers, on a basis of reciprocity, by 
means of International Labour Conventions. 

Before examining the legal consequences of the Convention, 
it will be well to study its substance. 

Can different interpretations be put on the text, taken by 
itself, of Article 1 of the Convention of 5 June 1925 concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents ? 

With regard to the first paragraph, no doubt whatever is 
possible. 

Every State which ratifies the Convention undertakes, as from 
the date on which its ratification is registered with the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, to grant to the nationals of any 
other Member which has ratified the Convention, who suffer 
personal injury due to industrial accidents happening in its terri- 
tory, or to their dependants, the same treatment in respect of 
workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own nationals. * 

The system established by this Article cannot be other than 
that described as automatic reciprocity, or reciprocity in granting 
identical treatment to national and foreign workers. 

The Minister of Justice gave an excellent definition of the 
system in his communication to the Procureurs généraux? : 

The subjects of States which adhered to the Convention prior 
to 4 April 1928, who suffer personal injury due to an industrial acci- 
dent within French territory after that date, have the same rights as 
French workers as regaids accident compensation legislation. In the 
case of other States ratifying after 4 April 1928, the benefits of the 


Convention are extended to their nationals as from the date of 
registration of their ratification. 


This being postulated, what is the meaning of the second 
paragraph of this Article? The answer is that it adds further 
precision to the general principle laid down in the first para- 
graph. 

In order to avoid the inequality which results for foreign 
workers if a residence condition is enforced, the Convention 
abolishes these conditions. 





1 Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408 (1933), pp. 319 et seq. 
2 Revue générale des assurances sociales et des accidents du travail, loc. cit., p. 356. 
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When conditions as to residence are required in the case of 
workmen’s compensation for accidents, the result often is that 
the pension is commuted for a single lump-sum payment when 
the victim or his dependants are resident abroad. The second 
paragraph of Article 1, by abolishing these conditions for foreign- 
ers, maintains the obligation to pay the pension in such a case. 
The meaning of this second paragraph of Article 1 is thus also 
quite clear, as is shown, moreover, by the preparatory work. 

The preliminary draft adopted in 1924 at the first discussion 
rejected any residence condition.* Before the text was adopted 
at the second discussion, the Norwegian Government proposed 
an amendment to the original text, restricting equality of treat- 
ment to foreign workers or their dependants provided that they 
were resident in the country in which the accident occurred. The 
Reporter to the Conference, Mr. José Gascon y Marin, Professor 
of Administrative Law in the University of Madrid, and repre- 
sentative of the Spanish Government, referred to the proposal 
in these terms ; 


Among the more important amendments affecting the substance 
of the question, I must mention the amendment submitted by the 


Norwegian Government to paragraph 2 of the first Article of the Draft 
Convention. This amendment proposes to substitute at the end of 
the phrase “this —, of treatment shall be guaranteed to foreign 


workers and their dependants without any condition as to residence” 
the words “on condition of their residing in the country”. No Govern- 
ment is opposed to equality of treatment, but in view of the special 
agreements concluded by it with Sweden and Denmark, the Norwegian 
Government has decided that it requires a certain latitude in dealing 
with this question. You will certainly remember the discussion that 
took place at last year’s Conference. The Conference unanimously 
adopted the text drafted by its Committee on Equality of Treatment. 
This year, the Special Committee and the Selection Committee con- 
sidered that it was precisely these words that indicated the progress 
that would be realised by the Convention from the date of its ratifica- 
tion, and that it was therefore essential to retain the words “ without 
any condition as to residence.’ 


The International Labour Conference agreed with the conclu- 
sions of the Special Committee and retained the second paragraph 
of Article 1 in the form reproduced above. 

As regards the second sentence of the second paragraph, its 
purpose is to settle any difficulties that might arise with regard 





1 International Labour Conference, Sixth Session, Geneva, 1924, Vol. II, pp. 


5738-574. 
2 International Labour Conference, Seventh Session, Geneva, 1925, Vol. I, p. 212. 
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to the transfer of funds from one country to another. But the 
obligation to apply the principle of equality of treatment to the 
foreign victims of accidents who have left the country in which 
the accident occurred and to their dependants is, in the present 
writers’ opinion, directly imposed by ratification of the Conven- 
tion, and cannot be made dependent on the conclusion of the 
special agreements or arrangements referred to in this sentence. 

Summing up, the system instituted by the Convention is as 
follows : 

As from the date on which ratification is registered, each 
State which ratifies undertakes to establish a system of strict 
equality of treatment for national workers and for foreign wor- 
kers who are nationals of any other State which has also ratified 
the Convention who are injured as the result of an industrial 
accident, without any condition as to residence in the case of 
foreigners. This equality of treatment is guaranteed, automatically 
and by reciprocity, by the simple fact of ratification and its 
registration with the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The arrangements to be made for payments by any State 
Member outside its own territory may, if necessary, be regulated 
by special agreements between the Members concerned. 

The system of automatic reciprocity instituted by the 1925 
Convention is at present in force between the twenty-eight States 
which have ratified it. 

If such a generally accepted interpretation as that given above 
were contested by the administrative or judicial authorities of any 
State, that State would always have legal means of having the 
question settled. Professor Barthélemy-Raynaud is wrong, how- 
ever, in suggesting that this task falls within the competence of 
national courts, or that national law, or the preparatory work for 
national law, can have any value for the interpretation of these 
texts. It would indeed be contrary to the purpose of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions—which includes “equality in the 
social charges assumed by States which accept their provisions”* 
—if Conventions, when ratified, could be interpreted in different 
ways by different countries. Such a situation would create 
inequality where the international legislator has striven for 
equality.’ It-would throw the whole machinery of International 





1 Jean MORELEET : op. cit., in Revue de droit international privé, p. 644. 

2 Georges ScetLtE: L’Organisation internationale du Travail et le Bureau 
international du Travail, pp. 181 et seq., Paris, 1930. Jean MORELLET: op. cit., 
p. 644, 
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Labour Conventions out of gear. That possibility was avoided 
by the authors of the Peace Treaties when, in Article 423 of the 
Treaty of Versailes and the corresponding Articles of the other 
Treaties of Peace, they referred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice “any question or dispute relating to the inter- 
pretation... of any subsequent Convention concluded by the 
Members ” in pursuance of the provisions of the Labour Part of 
the Peace Treaty. A recent instance shows the conditions in 
which the Permanent Court of International Justice may come 
to exercise its powers in this respect. * 

International Labour Conventions are therefore instruments 
whose meaning is entirely independent of the will of the 
national legislature or judges. The text of these Conventions is 
adopted by a two-thirds majority of delegates present at an 
assembly consisting of four delegates for each State, two repre- 
senting the Government, one the employers, and one the workers, 
and this vote fixes the text ne varietur. The interpretation of the 
text is a matter for the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The view taken by the Court in its decisions has constantly been 
that “there is no occasion to have regard to preparatory work 
if the text of a Convention is sufficiently clear in itself ”.* 
If such a step proves indispensable, the only relevant documents 
for throwing light on the contested passage are the records of 
the preparatory work of the Conference which was competent to 
draft the text. 

National sovereignty, or rather the independence which States 
claim, has as is effect that no State is obliged to ratify an Inter- 
national Labour Convention. Once it has ratified, however, a 
State is bound by the text of the Convention, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Treaties of Peace, under which the States 
have accepted certain restrictions on their independence, and 
neither the legislation nor the courts of any country are compe- 





1 PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JuSTICE : Interpretation of the Con- 
vention of 1919 concerning the Employment of Women during the Night. Advisory 
Opinion of 15 November 1932. Series A-B, Fascicule No. 50. Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1932. 

2 Ibid., p. 17-378. With regard to the consistency of the rulings of the Per- 
manent Court on this point, the reader may be referred to the Orders and Advisory 
Opinions cited in Fontes Juris Gentium, Series A, Sectio I, Tomus I : Collection of 
Decisions of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 1922-1930, pp. 66 and 
67 ; Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1931. 
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tent to define the meaning of an International Labour Conven- 
tion. As Professor Georges Scelle has stated * : 

The texts so drafted have in themselves international legislative 
value, but before acquiring national legislative force and becoming 
law within any country there must be what is known in public law as 
an acte-condition®, that is to say, an expression of will on the part of 
the legal persons whose relationships they are to regulate. 

This expression of will takes the form of a pseudo-ratification. 
But this complex action, which is both parliamentary and governmental, 
is not a real ratification, for it does not aim at conferring legal exist- 
ence on the texts of the Conference, which already possess such exist- 
ence. It represents adhesion to an existing legislative act which until 
then remains without binding force. 


Any suggestion that the obligation to apply a ratified Inter- 
national Labour Convention is dependent on its being in con- 
formity with the national law of the ratifying State must be 
rejected, whether the suggestion be based on the sovereignty of 
the national law or on the preparatory work for that law. It 
would be inadmissible that national authorities should be able 
to use their national law as a pretext for eluding the obligations 
arising out of an International Labour Convention, which are 
identical for every State. 

In view of the substance of the relevant texts, there is no 
need to appeal to the general principle of the primacy of interna- 
tional law in support of the opinion expressed above. The obli- 
gations cited here as incumbent upon States which have ratified 
an International Labour Convention are strict obligations, expli- 
citly formulated by the Treaties of Peace, and binding on the 
States which have accepted them. States must, within a period 
following ratification which is prescribed ‘in the Convention, take 
all the necessary measures for its application in accordance with 
the meaning given to the text by the Conference, or with the 
interpretation (if such there be) given by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. If national law seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility of applying a Convention which has been ratified, it is 
the duty of the State that has ratified to change its law so as to 
bring it into harmony with its international obligations. 

There remains the question whether the machinery of the 
International Labour Conventions, as fixed by the Peace Treaties, 





1 Georges SCELLE : op. cit., pp. 182-183. 

2 In French administrative law acte-condition is the term used to describe an 
act upon the performance of which is dependent the entry into force for the parti- 
cular person in question of a particular series of legal rules. (Translator’s note.) 
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is capable of ensuring reciprocity in the granting of identity of 
treatment to national workers and to foreign workers who are 
nationals of other States that have likewise ratified the Con- 
vention. 

Identity of treatment for national and foreign workers is 
generally achieved by he conclusion of bilateral reciprocal agree- 
ments between States. Reciprocal treaties between States con- 
cerning the position of workers were numerous and well known 
before the war.* They are generally complex documents dealing 
with labour, migration, and establishment, and containing clauses 
concerning the reciprocal application by each contracting State 
to the nationals of the other of the protective legislation affecting 
its own nationals. 

The Franco-Italian Labour Convention, signed in Rome on 
15 April 1904, has the following preamble? : 

The President of the French Republic and His Majesty the King 
of Italy, being animated by the desire to assure to workers by inter- 
national agreement reciprocal guarantees similar to those prescribed 
by commercial treaties for the products of labour, and desiring more 
os pamany A (1) to enable their nationals employed abroad to make 
full use of their savings and to secure for them the benefits of social 
insurance ; (2) to guarantee to workers the maintenance of the. pro- 
tective measures already enacted in their favour, and to further the 


progress of labour legislation, have resolved to this end to conclude 
a Convention. ... 


With regard to workmen’s compensation, Article 1 (d) of this 
Convention states : 

Workers and salaried employees of Italian nationality who meet 
with accidents arising out of or in the course of their employment 


in France, and their representatives resident in France, shall be 
entitled to the same compensation as French workers, and reciprocally. 


On this Article was based the Franco-Italian Arrangement 
concerning compensation for industrial accidents *, signed in 
Paris on 9 June 1906, on behalf of the Italian Government and 
the French Government, “ being equally animated by the desire 
to assure to the nationals of their respective States the reciprocal 





? Ernest Manaim: Le droit international ouvrier (Lectures delivered in the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Paris in February 1912); Paris, Librairie 
de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 1913. Albert MEéTIN : Les Traités ouvriers — Accords 
internationauz de prévoyance et de travail — Textes officiels, commentaire et historique ; 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1918. 

2 Quoted from Ernest Mana : op. cit., p. 317. 

3 Ibid., p. 332. 
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benefit of the legislation in force on compensation for injuries 
resulting from industrial accidents ”. 

The Arrangement between Belgium and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg concerning compensation for injuries resulting from 
industrial accidents, dated 15 April 1905°*, states in Article 1 : 

Belgian workers who suffer industrial accidents in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg and their dependants shall be entitled to the 
same compensation and the same guarantees as subjects of Luxemburg. 
Reci y, Luxemburg workers who suffer industrial accidents in 


Belgium and their dependants shall be entitled to the same compensa- 
tion and the same guarantees as Belgian subjects. 


The Convention signed in Paris on 3 July 1909 between the 
United Kingdom and France, concerning compensation for injury 
resulting from industrial accidents *, opens with the words : 


British subjects who meet with accidents arising out of their 
employment as workmen in France, and persons entitled to claim 
through or having rights derivable from them, shall enjoy the benefits 
of the compensation and guarantees secured to French citizens by the 
legislation in force in France in regard to the liability in respect of 
such accidents. 

Reciprocally, French citizens who meet with accidents arising 
out of their employment as workmen in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and persons entitled to claim through or having 
rights derivable from them, shall enjoy the benefits of the compensa- 
tion and guarantees secured to British subjects by the legislation in 
force ... in regard to compensation for such accidents, supplemented 
as specified in Article 5. 


Since the war the number of bilateral treaties has continued 
to increase, concurrently with the development of general Con- 
ventions drawn up by the International Labour Conference. * 

Treaties of establishment and commercial treaties also often 
contain provisions concerning the treatment of workers in the 
territory of the contracting States. 

It is quite out of the question even to try to give an exhaus- 
tive list of the bilateral treaties in which identity of treatment as 
regards the application of protective legislation is guaranteed 








1 Ibid., p. 343. 

2 Ibid., p. 356. 

3 The Legislative Series published by the International Labour Office contains 
a number of treaties and international agreements affecting the conditions of 
workers. It also contains an annual index of Laws and Orders promulgated during 
the year and issued in the Legislative Series of the International Labour Office, 
and of other labour legislation passed during the year. The treaties and agreements 
are grouped under the heading “International Treaties and Agreements’’, and 
precede the national legislation. 
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by reciprocity to workers of each of the contracting States within 
the territory of the other.* The following quotations are given 
merely by way of example. 

The Labour Treaty between France and Italy, signed in Rome 
on 30 September 1919 (ratifications exchanged in Paris on 
17 May 1921)’, has several reciprocity clauses : 


Immigrant workers shall enjoy the protection granted to nationals 
by the laws and customs of the country in respect of conditions of 
employment and standard of living (Article 3). 

The equality of treatment already established in respect of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents is confirmed by this Treaty and shall 
apply in the event of future legislation. The same principles shall be 
extended, under conditions determined by special arrangements, 
to all laws dealing with social insurance against various risks, such as 
sickness, invalidity, and unemployment, which may eventually come 
into existence (Article 8). 

Nationals of each of the contracting parties when in the territory 
of the other party shall enjoy equality of treatment with the nationals 
of that country as regards the application of the laws regulating 
the conditions of employment and the hygiene and safety of the work- 
ers. This equality of treatment shall be extended also to all future 
provisions which may be issued in this connection in either country 
(Article 19). 


The Convention concerning migration and labour between 
Italy and the United States of Brazil, signed in Rome on 8 Octo- 
ber 1921°, has the following preamble : 


His Majesty the King of Italy and the President of the United 
States of Brazil, reserving the right to negotiate a general treaty on 
emigration and labour for the benefit of the nationals of the two 
countries, have agreed to conclude a Convention which shall forth- 
with establish equality of treatment between subjects of the two 
countries as regards the benefits accorded by the laws on accidents 
sustained in the course of employment, and shall contain the necessary 
provisions for assisting emigrant workers in every possible way. 


Many bilateral treaties make provision for equality of treat- 
ment on a basis of reciprocity for nationals of the two contract- 
ing States in respect of workmen’s compensation, accident insur- 





1 Readers interested in the matter will find very full information in INTER- 
NATIONAL Lasour OrrFice : Migration Laws and Treaties, Vol. III : International 
Treaties and Conventions, Chapter VII, pp. 125 et seq. : “Provisions relating to 
Foreign Workers’’. Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 3. Geneva, 
1929. 

2 LEAGUE oF Nations : Treaty Series. Publication of Treaties and International 
Engagements registered by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, Vol. V, 1921, 
No. 133, p. 279. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice : Legislative Series, 1920, Int. 2. 

3 LEAGUE OF Nations : Treaty Series, Vol. XVI, 1923, No. 401, p. 9. 
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ance, old-age and invalidity insurance, and sickness insurance. * 
The method used may vary according to the nature of the 
legislation in the contracting States, but the aim in view remains 
the same. 

The preceding remarks and the references given show clearly 
that labour treaties are still very important and play a great 
part in the development of international labour legislation. What 
Mr. Ernest Mahaim wrote as early as 1913 in his valuable Droit 
international ouvrier still holds good to-day : 


However this may be, no one would think of condemning this form 
of convention or recommending only general treaties. Bilateral 
treaties are much more easily concluded, not only because they do 
not require the agreement of several parties but also because their 
purpose is easily grasped and they are surer of application and enforce- 
ment. They also serve as stepping-stones towards more general 
solutions. The various treaties concerning insurance against industrial 
accidents will probably lead ultimately to a multilateral convention. 
But the variety in their terms and their very imperfections will have 
performed a useful service: they will doubtless enable us to reach 
a more perfect form of agreement than would otherwise have been 
possible, 2 

But (said Mr. Mahaim in an earlier passage) at the bottom of 
every labour treaty there are certain general interests which do not 
affect only the nationals of the contracting parties.... While atreaty 
may abolish certain disadvantage for the nationals of one State it 
leaves them in existence for the others, which makes the injustice 
all the more flagrant. * 


The problem studied is this article is thus related to that 
raised by Mr. Mahaim. 

Are International Labour Conventions calculated to provide 
the “ more general solutions’ which he advocated ? * 

Technically speaking, International Labour Conventions are 
very different instruments from labour treaties. They are not 
drawn up by direct negotiations between the States concerned 
but are drafted by the International Labour Conference, which 
determines their text by a procedure which has justly been 





1 Oswald Stein : Le droit international des assurances, pp. 75-110. Extrait du 
Recueil des cours de Il’ Académie de droit international établie avec le concours de la 
Dotation Carnegie pour la paix internationale. Paris, 1929. 

2 Ernest Magaim : op. cit., p. 220. 

3 Ibid. 

* Mr. Mahaim has replied to this question, notably in his general report on 
La situation juridique des travailleurs étrangers — Esquisse d’un programme d’ étude 
d@ensemble de la question et des solutions internationales qu'elle peut comporter, 
submitted to the Assembly of Delegates of the International Association for Social 
Progress at Montreux, 22-24 September 1926. This report was published by the 
Imprimerie Berger-Levrault, Nancy-Paris-Strasbourg, in 1926. 
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iermed quasi-legislative or even legislative*. This text is then 
open to adhesion—“ ratification ” in the language of the Treaties 
—by States, which thereby assume the obligations laid down in 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
Articles of the other Peace Treaties. 

In substance, International Labour Conventions differ from 
treaties directly concluded between States mainly in the method 
in which they are drawn up or the object which they have so 
far been intended to serve. This object has generally been to 
induce States to establish identical measures for the protection 
of workers within their territory, irrespective of the nationality 
of these workers. 

Every State which has ratified the Washington Convention 
limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in 
the day and forty-eight in the week is bound to apply its 
provisions throughout the whole of its territory, irrespective of 
the nationality of the individuals affected. 

The Washington Convention fixing the minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial employment does not autho- 
rise the Government of a State which has ratified to make a 
distinction between nationals and foreigners according to 
whether the State of which the latter are nationals has or has 
not ratified the Convention. It states simply that “children 
under the age of fourteen years shall not be employed or work 
in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of 
the same family are employed. ” 

The purpose of labour treaties, on the contrary, usually is, 
as we have seen above, to guarantee similar treatment to the 
nationals of two States within the territory of each of the 
contracting parties. 

But these are merely points of fact which do not affect the 
nature of the instruments in question. In effect, labour treaties 
and International Labour Conventions are international treaties, 
that is, instruments establishing the obligations assumed by 
States towards each other. These obligations depend on the 
substance of each instrument and the rules of law from which 
it issues, whether it be a bilateral treaty or a general convention. 
There is no rule allocating any particular field to either of these 





1 Jean MORELLET: op. cit., p. 344. 
2 Georges SCELLE : op. cit., pp. 181 et seq. 
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types of instrument exclusively, whether in respect of the 
questions to be dealt with or the nature of the obligations to 
be created. 

It is thus impossible to draw any clear line based on their 
substance between the problems suitable for bilateral regulation 
and those which can be dealt with in a general convention. 
There are doubtless many points which may best be left to 
agreement between the States directly concerned, but the rules 
concerning hours of work, measures for dealing with unemploy- 
ment, wages, the protection of workers against accidents and 
sickness, the position of survivors, the protection of children, 
young persons, and women, etc., may equally well be dealt with 
by individual agreements or by general conventions. 

Adjoining countries between which there is a large current 
of migration, such as France and Italy or Germany and Poland, 
will have to settle between them a very great variety of questions 
concerning the position of workers belonging to either country 
and resident in the territory of the other: establishment, con- 
ditions of employment, placing, compensation for accidents, 
pensions, insurance, relief, etc. The identity of interests between 
the two will often lead, as the existing treaties show, to a system 
of reciprocal treatment established by bilateral treaties. 

But we cannot conclude from this that the same problems 
are essentially unsuited for regulation by multilateral conven- 
tions, which may be desirable either because migration move- 
ments have developed between a number of countries or because 
a general agreement is felt to be indispensable for safeguarding 
or introducing some necessary reform. 

The extent of the obligations it is intended to create will 
determine the form that should be adopted. 

With regard to the nature of the obligations, the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions differ from labour treaties, which 
are generally based on reciprocity, in that they usually involve 
the obligation for the States which adhere to them to apply 
within their territory certain protective measures to the whole of 
a given group of workers, irrespective of their nationality. This 
group may be defined solely in terms of the undertakings in 
which they are employed, as is the case in the Washington 
Convention limiting hours of work in “ industrial undertakings ” 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. Or it may be 
defined in terms of sex, as in the Convention concerning the 
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employment of women during the night, or by age, as in the 
Convention concerning the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment. 

One Convention, however, namely, that of 1925 concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, guarantees a 
certain treatment to a group of workers defined in terms of 
nationality : if workers who are nationals of a State which has 
ratified the Convention are covered by a certain system of 
workmen’s compensation, that system, as we have already seen, 
automatically extends to nationals of any other State as from 
the date on which its ratification is registered. 

In the case of bilateral treaties it has been recognised that 
this criterion could be used, by way of reciprocity, to guarantee 
identical treatment of nationals of the two contracting parties 
within the territory of the two countries in respect of a number 
of provisions of their respective legislations. 

Are the obligations in question of such a kind that they are 
compatible with labour treaties but incompatible with Inter- 
national Labour Conventions, or can an International Labour 
Convention serve the same purpose not merely between two 
States but between all the States which adhere to it? There 
are two lines of arguments which would, if proved, compel a 
negative reply: the one, that the establishment of uniform 
working conditions on a basis of reciprocity would be contrary 
to the aims of the International Labour Organisation ; the other, 
that such a system would find insuperable technical difficulties 
in its way. 

With regard to the first point it must be remembered that 
the work of the International Labour Organisation is founded 
on two ideas : that “ the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions in their own countries ”; 
and that “the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of 
industrial wage earners is of supreme international import- 
ance ’’.* According to the first of these quotations, the purpose 
of the Organisation is first of all to prevent the competition 
between the industries of different countries from being carried 
on at the expense of the worker and his standard of living. 





1 Preamble to Part XIII and Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles of 28 June 
1919. 
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In Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
Articles of the other Treaties of Peace the States Members of 
the Organisation have also recognised as a rule of general 
application that there are “ methods and principles for regulating 
labour conditions which all industrial communities should 
endeavour to apply ”. 

The system of identical treatment for nationals and 
foreigners on a basis of reciprocity is no doubt more intimately 
connected with the first of these ideas than with the second, 
since it makes the application of some specified system to 
certain workers in a foreign country depend on the adoption 
of the same system by the State of which these workers are 
nationals and the State in which they are resident. In such a 
field as that of social insurance, for example, where no equitable 
solution is possible for many of the problems of the insurance 
of foreigners save complete reciprocity, this system helps to 
achieve the aims of the International Labour Organisation. 

As regards the form of the instrument, the establishment of 
a system of automatic reciprocity by an International Labour 
Convention gives rise to no difficulty. The Convention in that 
case takes the place of the bilateral treaties of reciprocity which 
any State would be obliged to conclude with all the other States 
concerned to arrive at the same result. 


Instead of a great number of treaties concluded by each State 
with each of the others there is a single Convention serving the 
same purpose, and its ratification by one State brings it into 
force between that State and all the others which are parties 
to it. When the criterion determining the persons to be covered 
is nationality a Convention is a very simple method of establish- 
ing on a reciprocal basis that strict equality of treatment 
between national and foreign workers which could formerly be 
achieved only by bilateral treaties. A treaty with an identical 
text in every case binds all the adhering States with each of the 
others. It would be easy to calculate the number of bilateral 
treaties that would be required to obtain the same total effect. 

The problem is primarily one of method, and the fact that 
labour treaties are so frequently used to secure equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers on a basis of reciprocity 
does not preclude the adoption of International Labour Conven- 
tions for the same purpose. It is true that International Labour 
Conventions are not at present likely to take the place of 
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bilateral treaties of reciprocity in every case. But if an Inter- 
national Labour Convention contains such a provision, there is 
no reason, either of form or of substance, why ratification of 
the Convention should not entail identity of treatment, on a 
basis of reciprocity, for national and foreign workers who are 
nationals of the various ratifying States. 

This identity of treatment, instead of being assured between 
the nationals of two States alone, will then exist between the 
nationals of all the States which are parties to the Convention. 
A State which has ratified the 1925 Convention concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents guarantees to the 
nationals of the other twenty-seven States which have likewise 
ratified the Convention exactly the same treatment as it grants 
to its own nationals, without any condition as to residence. By 
way of reciprocity its nationals enjoy the same treatment from 
the other twenty-seven States. This is merely the application 
to wider purposes of an instrument which in its nature does not 
differ perceptibly from a bilateral treaty of reciprocity. More- 
over, the system of international verification of the application 
of International Labour Conventions after ratification provides 
as great security for the observance of the agreement by all the 
parties as can be obtained in the case of bilateral treaties. 

International Labour Conventions, therefore, are not merely 
suitable instruments for assuring reciprocity in the granting of 
identical treatment to workers who are nationals of the various 
States adhering to the Convention ; this method of automatic 
reciprocity also holds out promise of extremely valuable further 
developments in international labour legislation. 

















Immigration in France 
by 


Georges Mauco 


Mr. Georges Mauco has recently published a valuable work 
containing a full and detailed study—the results of an enquiry 
extending over three years—of immigration in France and the 
contribution of foreigners to the economic activities of the 
country.* In view of the importance of the question—France 
having become the chief country of immigration in the world 
and foreign labour being of considerable importance there—the 
International Labour Review has requested Mr. Mauco to provide 
a synthetic survey of its main aspects for the benefit of readers 
of the Review. In the resulting article, after pointing out the 
fundamental differences between the characteristics of immigra- 
tion in France in the past and at the present day, the writer 
studies in turn the organisation and control of immigration, the 
nationality of the immigrants, their geographical distribution, and 
the composition of the immigrant population. He then discusses 
the economic importance of immigration for France and the 
economic problems it raises. Lastly, analysing the situation and 
needs of France, he tries to forecast the future of French immigra- 
tion, and concludes that while the future course of the European 
labour market is quite unpredictable, it is in any case certain that 
the international organisation of migration movements is becom- 
ing increasingly necessary, for both political and economic reasons. 


T IS a well-known fact that France has become one of the 

principal countries of immigration in the world, and has even 
outstripped the United States of America since the war. But 
although the influx of foreign workers into France is no new 
phenomenon, any comparison between the immigration of to-day 
and that of the past would be misleading. The two differ pro- 
foundly both in nature and in volume. 





1 Georges Mauco : Les étrangers en France. Leur réle dans I’ activité économique. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1932. 601 pp. 
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Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century foreign immi- 
gration into France was notable for its quality, the immigrants 
being mainly craftsmen, artists, engineers, and specialised 
workers. The Crown encouraged this immigration 
neither the nobility, considering such activities beneath it, n 
middle classes, greedy for public office, took sufficient in‘ crest 
in the industrial and commercial expansion of the country. 
Skilled labour was needed to educate the native-born population 
and promote the economic development of the country by bring- 
ing to it new activities and processes. This educational aspect 
of French immigration under the Monarchy marks it off abso- 
lutely from present-day immigration, which is essentially the 
entry of a horde of general workers into a country of specialists. 
To-day the immigrant workers bring to France hands and not 
brains ; quantity has replaced quality. The foreign workers who 
now enter the country are for the most part unskilled labourers. 
Less than a quarter of the immigrants are employed on skilled 
work, which provokes the accusation from their countries of 
origin that France uses her immigrants as “ white niggers”. For 
the same reason, the foreign population of France includes pro- 
portionately twice as many workers as the occupied French 
population and three times fewer employers: while there are 
30 employers and 40 workers in every 100 French nationals, 
there are only 10 employers and 70 workers in every 100 foreign- 
ers. This characteristic of present-day immigration is again 
found in the kind of work done by the immigrants in France. 
They are nearly always to be found in the roughest, dirtiest, and 
most dangerous trades. In mines and quarries, for instance, 
foreign workers constitute some 34 per cent. of all the labour 
employed, in the heavy metal industries 30 per cent., in navvying 
and building 20 per cent., and so on. Inversely, relatively few 
foreign workers are found in the lighter and more highly skilled 
occupations. They represent only 2 per cent. of workers in the 
public services and 6 per cent. in the liberal professions and 
commerce. 

This complete change in the character of immigration has 
been accompanied by a corresponding change in its volume. 
Compared with the enormous influx of workers of to-day, the 
immigration of the past seems slight indeed. Since the middle 
of the nineteenth century the flow of foreign workers into France 
has been steadily and substantially increasing, the number of 
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foreigners in France and their proportion of the total population 
being as follows : 


Percentage of total 
Year Foreigners population 


1851 370,000 1.0 
1911 1,150,000 . 
1921 1,532,000 

1926 2,505,000 

19381 3,000,000 


At the present time, and in spite of the departure of a certain 
number of immigrants owing to the depression, the foreign 
population of France probably numbers over three million, so 
that since the middle of the nineteenth century it has increased 
almost tenfold. 

These fundamental differences between the immigration 
movement of the past and that of to-day are explained by a 
radical change in the demographic position of France. Until 
somewhere about 1800, France had the largest reserves of man- 
power in Europe, with a population of 27 million, as compared 
with 14 million in England, 10 million in Spain, 17 million in 
Italy, and 5 million in Belgium and Holland together. But this 
numerical superiority was completely lost during the nineteenth 
century, and the reversal of the demographic position of France 
in Europe brought in its train the various changes in the immi- 
gration movement mentioned above. The French population 
gradually became inadequate to exploit the increased resources 
and the possibilities of work provided by the swift advance of 
industrialism. The factor responsible for arresting the growth 
of the French population, and in some years for causing an 
actual decline, is the fall in the birth rate. From 3.3 per cent., in 
1802 it fell to 1.8 per cent. in 1911, that is, by nearly 50 per 
cent. in the course of a century. The deliberate limitation of 
the size of the family, which is ultimately responsible for the 
declining birth rate, is at bottom the result of the spirit of calcula- 
tion and prudence of a wealthy and highly civilised community 
—a spirit which tends to diminish the pauperism and the ignor- 
ance which foster resignation and improvidence, and opens up 
fresh possibilities to the individual, while at the same time giving 
him the means of realising them. Furthermore, the economic 
liberalism of to-day gives its sanction to this calculating spirit. 
It places a handicap on large families, since wealth is distributed 
with regard not to family responsibilities but to the status of the 
individual, whether as capitalist, producer, or wage earner. 
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Economic liberalism, which is by definition non-moral, has for 
its watchword “ Laissez-faire, laissez-passer”. It takes no 
account of the family and recognises only the free play of indi- 
vidual interests, thus placing a premium on celibacy and childless 
marriage and leaving workers who wish to found a family no 
alternative but to limit its size if they are to stave off relative 
poverty and a glaring inequality of burdens. 

Thus the French, who are by nature a prudent and careful 
people, were among the first to regulate the size of their families 
by reason rather than instinct. The typical French virtues of 
reason, thrift, and prudence have here operated against the 
vitality of the race. “The numerical progress of the race”, 
rightly remarks A. Dumont, “is in inverse ratio to the striving 
of the individual for personal progress, whether rightly or 
wrongly understood, in the sphere of worth or of enjoyment. ”’ 

A falling birth rate beimg a consequence of the progress of 
the individual, it follows that the decline in the population is 
accompanied by a redistribution of its activities. The French- 
man limits his family in order to improve his social position ; 
the natural accompaniment of this rejection of family responsi- 
bilities is refusal to enter what are considered inferior occupa- 
tions. As the population becomes smaller it automatically rises 
in the social scale ; there is a flight from the rougher manual 
trades towards the “ white collar” occupations. This twofold 
development of the population in the direction of smaller num- 
bers and of social advancement explains both the necessity of 
immigration and the fact that it consists largely of manual 
labourers. It was only through an influx of foreign workers 
that France could obtain the labour enabling her own depleted 
population to fulfil the function of specialists which it tended 
more and more to assume. 

The war, which robbed France of nearly three million workers 
and left her faced with an extensive task of reconstruction, meant 
a further increase in the scarcity of labour. The position of 
France was indeed exceptional. In the midst of a Europe over- 
rich in population and economically ruined, France alone was 
poor in man-power and abounding in possibilities of work. 
Although the war had cut down millions of men, it had left still 
more without employment or resources. It had let loose a flood 
of refugees and created an unprecedented volume of unemploy- 
ment, still further intensified by the restriction of oversea migra- 
tion, which had previously provided an outlet for the surplus 
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population of Europe. Thus France appeared after the war 
as the promised land, towards which the stream of migrant 
workers steadily flowed ; and the intensity of need on either 
side was such that while France had to solicit and recruit foreign 
workers, the over-populated countries had to encourage and 
organise emigration. The organised import and export of labour, 
which had scarcely existed before 1914 *, thus became one of the 
dominant economic features of post-war Europe. 


THE ORGANISATION AND CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION 


Among the characteristics features of present-day immigration 
are organisation and the checking of free migration movements. 
The freedom and laissez-faire principles of the nineteenth century 
are no longer possible now that migration movements have 
acquired a volume and importance which raises them to the 
rank of problems of general interest. In this, as in so many 
other spheres, the State has had to intervene, and the freedom 
hitherto prevailing has been restricted by national and inter- 
national regulations. Thus a right which in the past was con- 
sidered fundamental—the right of the individual to come and go 
as he pleased and to choose the place and nature of his work— 
has now disappeared. In 1889 the International Emigration 
Conference protested against all intervention by the public 
authorities, and affirmed “the right of the individual to the 
fundamental liberty accorded him by every civilised nation to 
come and go and dispose of his person and his destinies as he 
pleases”. But thirty years later, after the war, the former liberty 
of the migrant had vanished. Nations had come to realise the 
significance and importance of migration for their wealth, their 
welfare, and even their political life. 

In France, where the war had encouraged what was little 
short of collectivism in matters of public welfare, the State found 
it necessary to take up the question of immigration and bring 
half a million foreign workers into the country, so that at the end 
of the war France already had experienced administrative depart- 
ments to deal with immigration. To-day, two important depart- 
ments control the entry of foreign workers ; the Foreign Labour 
Department of the Ministry of Labour, and the Agricultural 





2 As early as 1900, however, the need of labour had led France to organise 
the recruiting of Polish and Italian workers for French agriculture and mines. 
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Labour Department. The first is responsible for the recruiting 
and control of all workers other than those in agriculture. It 
comprises a central department in Paris, immigration offices 
and frontier stations, and district control offices in the interior. 
The organisation for agriculture is much the same. These two 
departments authorise or refuse the entry of foreign workers into 
France, and arrange for them to be examined at the frontier— 
though in a very summary way—from the triple standpoint of 
health, occupation, and police regulations. They provide super- 
vision and protection for foreign workers by visits to the under- 
takings employing them. Side by side with these two big 
departments there is an Interdepartmental Immigration Com- 
mittee, attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, whose 
business it is to make the necessary arrangements for the general 
application of immigration treaties and agreements and to see 
that they are in fact applied. Its principal decisions are based 
on the opinions of the National Labour Council, which consists 
of officials, employers, and workers. Services set up by the 
employers, in particular the General Immigration Society, or- 
ganise the recruiting and transport of workers, and often also 
their selection on grounds of occupation and health, in the 
principal countries of emigration. 

Agreements concluded with the countries of emigration fix the 
recruiting conditions and the status of the foreign workers in 
France. Collective immigration in particular is regulated in detail, 
in view of the serious effects which every large transfer of popu- 
lation may have on the economic and social life of both the 
countries concerned. The two countries determine the number 
of workers to be recruited by mutual agreement. The country 
of emigration fixes the districts in which the workers are to be 
recruited, by public or private agencies, while the country of 
immigration (France) determines the districts to which they are 
to be sent, in order to protect the labour market. Contracts of 
employment must conform to the standard contracts drawn up 
by the authorities of both countries. These standard contracts 
have proved to be one of the most successful and flexible methods 
of regulating organised immigration; they are contracts of 
employment whose general clauses are fixed by the Government 
so as to permit the application of international agreements. They 
lay down, in particular, conditions relating to equality of wages 
and minimum rates, the payment of transport expenses, housing, 
compulsory arbitration by the public authorities in case of dis- 
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putes between employers and employed, compensation for breach 
of contract, accident and sickness insurance, repatriation, etc. 
Only clauses relating to details which specially concern the kind 
of work in question are added by the employer. The standard 
contract thus differs from the ordinary contract of employment 
in that it is objective and impersonal and can be modified only 
by the administrations concerned. It defines the rights and duties 
of the worker, standardises conditions of employment, and pro- 
vides a practical medium for the intervention of the authorities 
in the matter of immigration with a view to ensuring the observ- 
ance of both international agreements and national legislation. 

The official services and those set up by the employers do 
not, however, succeed in controlling the whole volume of immi- 
gration ; about one-third of it escapes them. For one thing 
it is extremely difficul: to ensure adequate control along the land 
frontiers. Some of these—the Belgian frontier, for imstance-— 
lie open to a daily flood of workers of every kind. Among the 
crowds of travellers it is difficult to distinguish those who are 
coming to France to work from those who are merely tourists. 
Handicraftsmen and small tradesmen who are not wage earners 
often enter the country freely. Finally, clandestine emigration 
agencies are responsible for an appreciable number of immi- 
grants. 

It is impossible to ascertain the number of workers who enter 
France without properly authorised contracts. Faced with the 
need for labour and the,demands of employers, the authorities 
are usually satisfied with regularising the situation of workers 
so employed who come to their notice ; they rarely resort to 
expulsion, which is costly and of little use. The number of 
workers whose situation is so regularised gives some idea of the 
volume of uncontrolled immigration. During the year 1928 alone 
32,136 applications for regularisation were received, of which 
21,620 were granted. In 1929, the number of regularisations 
reached the still higher figure of 43,928, while in 1930 it exceeded 
60,000. It is thus evident that uncontrolled immigration furnishes 
a very large contingent of foreign workers, calling for a sub- 
stantial addition to the official immigration figures. 

In spite of its shortcomings, however, the control of immigra- 
tion has made effective protection of the labour market and of 
the foreign workers themselves possible. In this respect the 
work carried out by the French authorities since the war is quite 
unexampled. They have developed a new form of State control, 
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covering the occupational and geographical distribution of part 
of the population, and have achieved at least partial success in 
the singularly difficult task of adjusting the influx of foreign 
labour to the country’s requirements. This is shown by the 
following figures for the annual movement of immigration since 
the war: 

Year Immigrants Year Immigrants 

1920 201,900 1927 64,300 

1921 81,820 1928 97,700 

1922 195,400 1929 179,300 

1923 271,900 1930 221,600 

1924 263,000 1931 102,200 

1925 176,260 1982 69,500 

196 162,100 

It will be seen that in periods of economic depression (1921, 

1927, 1932) there is a considerable decline in immigration. 
Further, taking into account the number of immigrants who 
return home, which is larger in times of unemployment, we find 
that immigration comes to a complete standstill at such times 
owing to the excess of departures over arrivals. In 1927, 25,000 
more workers left the country than entered it, and in 1932, 
50,000. Thus the volume of unemployment which France escapes 
in times of depression through her use of foreign workers may 
be measured by the corresponding decline in immigration. In 
1921, 1927, and 1932 the decline in immigration relieved the 
French labour market of 150,000 to 200,000 workers. The curve 
of imigration thus follows that of production as closely as pos- 
sible, and immigration has become, as it were, the barometer of 
the economic activities of France. Foreign labour acts by turns 
as a reservoir and a safety valve for the labour market. It gives 
it a flexibility and an exceptional power of adjustment which have 
played no small part in the rapid post-war recovery of France 
by deflecting, at least in part, the waves of unemployment that 


have swept over her neighbours. 


THE NATIONALITY OF THE IMMIGRANTS 


The stream of immigration into France is fed chiefly by the 
neighbouring countries and by Central Europe. The 2,505,000 
foreign workers in France in 1926 included the following : 


: h Percentage of Percentage of 
Nationality Number total foreign Nationality Number total foreign 
population population 
Italians 760,000 31.0 Poles 320,000 12.0 
Belgians 326,000 13.0 Swiss 128,000 5.0 
Spaniards 822,000 13.0 Africans 72,000 8.0 
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There were also 69,000 Germans, 68,000 Russians, 63,000 
British, 43,000 Asiatics, and other smaller groups. 

Comparing these figures with those for pre-war years, we 
find that the contribution from neighbouring countries is tending 
to decrease. Even the Italians, of whom there were twice as 
many in 1926 as in 1911, represent only 31 per cent. of the foreign 
population, as compared with 36 per cent. in 1911. Belgians, who 
represented 24 per cent. of all immigrants in 1911, consiituted 
only 13 per cent. in 1926; in 1926 the Belgian population in 
France was 20,000 less than it had been in 1921, and 40,000 less 
than in 1886. The proportion of Spaniards has fallen from 
18 per cent. to 13 per cent., and the same has happened for 
German, Swiss, and British immigrants. There has on the other 
hand been a considerable increase in the proportion of immi- 
grants from the Slav countries and from more distant lands. The 
proportion of Poles, who formed only 3 per cent. of the whole 
foreign population in 1921, had risen to 13 per cent., or 
four times as much, in 1926, while in 1931 they occupied the 
second place, taking precedence of Belgians and Spaniards and 
falling little short of the Italians. The number and proportion 
of Russians doubled between 1921 and 1926, while those of 
Czechoslovaks increased fivefold. The increase is still larger in 
the case of Greeks (6 times as many in 1926 as in 1921), Africans 
(24 times as many, from 3,000 to 72,000), and Asiatics (actually 
30 times as many, from 1,400 in 1911 to 43,000 in 1926). 

Here we see the progressive decline of migration movements 
that is a phenomenon of the more advanced peoples, whom 
the progress of civilisation renders less mobile, while at the same 
time obliging them to call on distant races, not yet immobilised 
by the comforts of a higher standard of living, to perform their 
heavy manual work. A study of the variations in the composition 
of the foreign population of France during the last half-century 
shows the successive predominance and decline of the three great 
ethnical elements of Europe : Germanic, Latin, and Slav. Up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century the group composed of 
Belgians, Germans, and Swiss, in which the Germanic element 
predominates, accounted for half the foreign population, while 
to-day -it represents barely 20 per cent. At the end of the 
nineteenth century it began to yield ground to the Latin races. 
From 1880 to 1913 the number of Belgians fell by half, while the 
Latin races assumed increasing importance in consequence of the 
manual nature of the work required. In 1913 Italians and 
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Spaniards together formed nearly three-quarters of the foreign 
population. From 1923 onwards, however, the Central European 
elements (Poles, Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, etc.) and the African 
and Levantine races (Greeks, Armenians) gradually rose to first 
place. This change in the immigration movement into France 
has resulted in making the assimilation of the immigrants more 
difficult owing to their ever wider differences in customs, culture, 
and language. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS 


Immigration into France follows two main lines of entry, the 
northern frontier and the Mediterranean coast, one leading from 
northern Europe and the other providing access from the Medi- 
terranean countries. Thus the six Departments on the northern 
frontier and the seven on the Mediterranean coast contain over a 
million foreign workers, or more than one-third of the whole 
foreign population of France. The great majority of the foreign 
population is thus to be found in the frontier zones and in or 
around the two great urban and industrial centres of Paris and 
Lyons. In 1931 the Departments in which foreigners were most 
numerous were as follows : 


Department pon alg al ee 
Seine 459,500 10 
Bouches-du-Rhéne 248,800 22 
Nord 222,200 1l 
Pas-de-Calais 173,500 14 
Alpes-Maritimes 140,000 31 
Moselle 130,000 19 
Seine-et-Oise 122,400 9 
Meurthe-et-Moselle 99,500 16 
Rhone 73,200 7 
Hérault 70,800 13 
Isére 70,700 12 
Var 52,900 14 


Since the war, however, we find a change in the situation, 
in the form of a tendency to dispersion throughout the country. 
The foreign population is no longer so exclusively confined to the 
frontier districts. Organised immigration now imports workers 
wholesale to make good deficiencies and replenish the man-power 
of all centres of activity, however distant from the frontiers. 
Since 1911 there has thus been a substantial increase in the 
foreign population in the interior of France, particularly in the 
mining and industrial districts of the centre and the west and in 
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the depopulated agricultural districts of the south-west, Nor- 
mandy, and Burgundy. The result is that it is the Departments 
in which the foreign population was formerly smallest that have 
shown the highest relative increase since the war. Between 1911 
and 1931 the foreign population of thirteen Departments, all in 
the interior of the country, increased tenfold. 

A new chapter in human geography has been opened by this 
increased penetration of immigrants into the interior of France. 
The larger centres of economic activity now tend to become 
centres of foreign population. Settlements of foreign workers 
are formed in them, communities of aliens which often out- 
number the local French population. Thanks to the influx of 
foreign labour certain industrial centres have developed with 
lightning rapidity. In Lorraine communities of 5,000 to 10,000 
persons have suddenly sprung up in the open country. In 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, for example, the 5,000 inhabitants of Auboué 
include nearly 3,000 Italians and 800 Poles ; at Joeuf-Homécourt 
there are over 12,000 foreign workers among 17,000 inhabitants ; 
at Husigny only 500 persons out of a population of 3,700 are of 
French origin, and less than 400 out of a population of 2,500 at 
Mancieulles. Matters are similar in the mining district of Béthune 
(Pas-de-Calais), which in 1927 had over 125,000 foreign workers, 
the foreigners in some communes outnumbering the French, as 
in Sallaumines where there are 8,500 foreigners and 7,500 French. 
Since the war the mining companies have had to build whole 
towns, sometimes containing as many as 60,000 houses, for the 
immigrant workers. In districts where the electro-metallurgical 
and chemical industries have been developed, particularly in the 
Alps, there are communes such as Villard-Bonnot (Isére), where 
95 per cent. of the population is foreign ; Charvieu, with 60 per 
cent., Livet-et-Garet, with 46 per cent., etc. In the Loire Depart- 
ment the foreign population provides 33 per cent. of the births 
at Saint-Romain-le-Puy and Roche-la-Moliére, 30 per cent. at 
Rive-de-Giers, etc. 

Such islands of foreign population also occur in country 
districts, and there are villages in which nearly the whole popula- 
tion is foreign, sometimes making it difficult to form a municipal 
council and even to choose a mayor, as at Blanquefort (Gers). 
But it is mainly in the frontier districts that the foreign element 
is conspicuous. In the north, and still more in the south-west 
and the Mediterranean region, foreigners form the major part of 
the working-class and even of the commercial population. In 
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the Departments of Alpes-Maritimes, Var, and Bouches-du-Rhéne 
the immigrants, who are nearly all Italians, form nearly one- 
third of the whole population and provide 40 per cent. of the 
births. In some communes half the men called up for military 
service are of foreign parentage. The same is true in Languedoc. 
It is the immigrants who people the slums in the towns, herd 
together in the most crowded quarters, and occupy the oldest 
houses in the villages. In some parts of these regions French 
has become a foreign language. This process of substitution 
from the bottom of the social scale, the replacement of the 
French by immigrants, is nowhere so clearly visible as in the 
Mediterranean region. Thanks to their intelligence, the spirit 
of thrift which is common among them, their activity and their 
fresh energy, the immigrants are able to replace the French in 
commerce and small-scale industry. A factor which assists their 
rise in the economic and social scale is the very size of the 
foreign population of workers and domestic servants (60 per 
cent. of all domestic servants are foreigners), who prefer to deal 
with tradesmen or firms of their own nationality. The result is 
that in these regions the French population is tending more and 
more to supply only proprietors, the higher-grade staff of large- 
scale commerce and industry, and, above all, civil and military 
officials. It was hardly an exaggeration for the Italian consul to 
say to the mayor of Marseilles: “ There are two mayors here, 
you and I.” 

Paris and its suburbs also act as a powerful magnet to the 
immigrants. Between 1911 and 1931 the foreign population of 
the Department of the Seine rose from 204,000 to 460,000, or 
by 125 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the French population 
of Paris fell by 159,000 while the foreign population rose by 
123,000, so that foreigners are gradually taking the place of the 
French. The flood of immigrants which pours into the capital 
is not without its disadvantages ; it tends to produce unemploy- 
ment and creates a form of competition which is made more 
dangerous by the foreigner’s lower standard of living and the 
frequency with which he eludes all official control, including that 
of the fiscal authorities. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOREIGN POPULATION 


The average age of the foreign population in France is much 
lower than that of the French population, the explanation being 
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that it is workers in the prime of their working powers who are 
needed, and above all workers to make good the ravages caused 
by the war in the age groups from 20 to 40 years. Thus, while 
the age group 20 to 40 years comprises only 29 per cent. of the 
French population, it accounts for 45 per cent. of the foreign 
population of France, or nearly twice as many in proportion. 
For the same season the highest age group is relatively three 
times smaller in the foreign than in the French population : while 
the French population includes a great many more old persons 
than children, thus falling into the category of ultra-regressive 
peoples, the foreign population, with a large excess of children 
over old persons, must be classified as ultra-progressive. The 
birth rate, too, is a great deal higher among the immigrants than 
among the French. In 1927 and 1928 there were some 117,000 
births among the foreign population, representing a birth rate of 
2.3 per cent., as compared with the French rate of 1.8 per cent. 
As in addition the death rate is much lower among the immi- 
grants than among the French, owing to the preponderance of 
the younger age groups, it follows that the increase in the popu- 
lation of France is largely due to the foreign element. In 1927 
a surplus of 68,000 births over deaths comprised approximately 
40,000 French and 28,000 foreign births, so that the foreign popu- 
lation was responsible for over a third of the net growth in the 
population of the country. In 1925 and 1926 the immigrants 
provided over half this growth, and in 1929 the French popula- 
tion showed an excess of 25,000 deaths, whereas among the 
foreign population there was an excess of 16,000 births. 

As a result of this high fertility the foreign population is 
steadily gaining on the often dwindling French population. 
Indeed, wherever the immigrants settle in large numbers there is 
even a definite tendency for them to replace the native French. 
Together with a high birth rate they have also a relatively low 
death rate and therefore a rapid net rate of increase, in contrast 
to the slow growth or even the shrinkage of the population in 
more exclusively French districts. The following table, showing 
the influence of immigration on the birth rate, is most significant 
in this respect. 


Foreigners Births per 1,000 Deaths per 1,000 Excess 
: per cent. of inhabitants inhabitants of births 
District total population (1926) (1926) over deaths 
Briey — 41 31 15 15 
Thionville-Ouest 42 29 18 16 
Nancy 6 21 19 2 





Lunéville 3 20 18 2 
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It will be seen that the excess of births over deaths is seven 
times larger in the districts with a large immigrant population 
such as Briey and Thionville. As a result of this higher birth 
rate, foreign workers receive a proportionately larger share of 
family allowances and bonuses for large families than do Franch 
workers. In a big undertaking at Carmaux, where foreign 
workers form 38 per cent. of the staff, they draw 55 per cent. of 
all the family allowances paid and 63 per cent. of the large- 
family bonuses. In a large group of textile undertakings in the 
Nord Department, which in ten years distributed 200 million 
francs in family allowances, nearly half the families in receipt 
of allowances were foreign, and they included 30,000 frontier 
workers who carried away 40 per cent. of the allowances paid 
to bring up their children in their own country. 


The large number of foreign children in the schools also 
indicates the strength of the future reserves which immigration is 
storing up for France and the measure of its rejuvenating power. 
In 1927 there were 257,000 foreign children between 6 and 
13 years old in France, representing 9 per cent. of all school 
children. In the Alpes-Maritimes the foreign children formed 
40 per cent. of all school children, in the Bouches-du-Rhéne 
32 per cent., in Hérault 27 per cent., and in Var 25 per cent. 


In spite of a number of unfavourable factors, such as the 
resistance of their countries of origin, the tendency of the foreign 
workers to form compact and isolated groups, and compulsory 
military service, assimilation, or at least the official acquisition 
of French nationality, takes place fairly rapidly. Since the 
coming into force of the 1927 Act the number of foreigners 
naturalised annually has varied between 60,000 and 80,000 (6 to 
7 times as many as before the war), or 2.5 per cent. of the whole 
foreign population. At this rate of progress all the immigrants 
could be naturalised within 50 years. Since 1872 some 1,500,000 
foreigners have acquired French nationality, and since the war, 
or in littke more than a decade, half a million have definitely 
been absorbed into the French population. 


THE Economic IMPORTANCE OF IMMIGRATION 


What is the part played by the immigrants in the economic 
activity of France? In this respect figures are more eloquent 
than any commentary. In 1927 there were about 1,200,000 
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foreign workers in industry, 150,000 in commerce, and 66,300 in 
domestic service. 


. r 
Occupational Je. poe ee 
group workers workers in group 

Metal working 189,000 12.0 
Mining 170,000 88.0 
Navying, construction 170,000 20.0 
Domestic service 66,300 9.0 
Textiles 64,400 7.0 
Various industries 50,300 6.0 
Textile working and clothing 58,400 5.0 
Wood 48,600 7.0 
Restaurants, bars, hotels 43,000 8.0 
Pottery, glass 89,900 19.0 
Food and drink trade 87,000 6.0 
Food and drink industries 86,600 7.0 
Handling of goods 36,000 15.0 
Chemical industries 85,000 18.0 
Leather and skins 27,700 9.0 
Transport (excluding railways) 19,200 10.0 
Quarries 16,000 21.0 


These figures are aggregates. If, however, only the larger 
undertakings are considered, and particularly those in industries 
of recent development, it will be seen that in many cases foreign 
workers provide nearly half the labour employed in the roughest 
occupations, e.g. in mines, quarries, building, glass works, chem- 
ical works, the electro-metallurgical industry, etc. Since the 
war 250,000 foreign workers have entered the French coal-mining 
industry, where they form 40 per cent. of all the labour em- 
ployed. In iron mines it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
all the extraction is done by foreign workers. Out of the 33,000 
workers in the Lorraine mines only 8,000 are of French nation- 
ality, and in a number of iron mines foreigners form 90 per cent. 
of the underground workers. In the electro-metallurgical and 
electro-chemical industries of the Alps and south-eastern France 
there are 45 to 60 per cent. of foreign workers, and the propor- 
tions are much the same in the big artificial silk factories and 
chemical works. In the heavy metal industry, i.e. blast furnaces, 
steel works, forges, rolling mills, foundries, etc., in which the 
work requires considerable physical strength and is rendered 
still more trying by the heat of the furnaces and molten metal, 
foreign workers supply 33 per cent. of the labour employed. On 
the other hand, they represent only 10 per cent. in the metal- 
working industries (wrought and finished goods). In the hotel 
industry, as in domestic service, there are also a great many 
foreign workers: in 1928, out of 34,600 employees 8,200, or 
23 per cent., were foreign. 
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In agriculture, where the need of labour is considerable, there 
were in 1927 some 300,000 foreign workers, including seasonal 
workers. These fall into two main groups : wage earners, to the 
number of 200,000, including 35,000 seasonal workers, and 
settlers or working farmers—owner:, tenant farmers, and share 
farmers—of whom there were 95,000, including members of the 
family helping on the farm. It is this latter group which has 
grown most since the war. In ‘1927 the land held by working 
farmers (owners or tenant farmers) amounted to 586,000 hec- 
tares—an area equivalent to that of a large Department such as 
Eure-et-Loire or Oise—of which some 150,000 hectares were 
owned outright by foreigners and 437,000 hectares were held by 
tenant farmers or share farmers. The Departments in which 
foreign farmers are most numerous are Oise (44,500 hectares), 
Aisne (44,600), Gers (41,500), Lot-et-Garonne (30,050), Nord 
(26,500), Ardennes (26,500), Somme (25,000), and Haute-Garonne 
(23,700). In these Departments the proportion of all cultivated 
land held by foreigners is from 4 to 7 per cent. The growth of 
land settlement has been especially marked in the south-west, 
where nearly 150,000 hectares have passed into the hands of 
settlers during the six years from 1921 to 1927. In this region 
the immigrants have been the agents of a real revival of the 
countryside. 


THE Economic PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRATION 


The presence of a foreign population of 3 million workers in 
France not unnaturally raises a multitude of problems of unusual 
complexity and extent. These touch on every aspect of human 
life, individual and social, intellectual and moral, since the immi- 
grant is not only a “ commodity”, an economic force, but an 
individual with all consequent human potentialities. It is not 
possible to study all the problems involved within the space of 
this article, which must confine itself to touching on some of the 
economic aspects of immigration, disregarding its social and poli- 
tical aspects and its relation to public health. * 

That immigration brings France very substantial economic 
advantages is shown by the part played by foreign workers in 
production. Since the war they have formed about 7 per cent. 





1 On all these questions cf. G. Mauco: Les étrangers en France. Leur réle dans 
Vactivité économique. Paris, Colin, 1932. 
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of the occupied population of France, with proportions of 34 per 
cent. in the extractive industries and building. Moreover, thanks 
to its capacity for adjustment to the economic situation, organ- 
ised immigration lends great flexibility to the labour market, both 
by relieving it during periods of depression and by providing it, 
through intensified recruiting, with the extra labour required 
during periods of prosperity. Immigration provides France with 
ready-made workers trained for production. Reckoning that the 
upbringing and education of a man of working age cost the 
community 20,000 francs, immigration has endowed France with 
the enormous capital—and an eminently productive capiital—of 
40 milliard francs in the persons of the 2 million foreign workers 
now in the country. This is all clear profit, especially as immi- 
gration usually attracts the younger and more enterprising indi- 
viduals, those whose energy and efficiency are in their prime. 
Immigration brings to a France aged by the lessened numbers 
of her younger generations not only physical strength and the 
energy of youth, but also fresh knowledge and sometimes a 
modest capital. The agricultural settlers in the region of Aqui- 
taine, for instance, have invested a capital of 150 to 200 million 
francs in their holdings. Foreign labour increases the efficiency 
of underpopulated France. When a country or an undertaking 
increases its population or its staff, its per capita general expenses 
and costs of production are reduced. Immigration extends the 
home market, for the immigrant is not only a producer but a 
consumer. This does not mean, as is only too commonly believed, 
that the entry of foreign workers reduces the share of wealth 
of every member of the community. Wealth is not given, it 
has to be made ; it is not static but dynamic. This is particularly 
true under the industrial régime in which, thanks to scientific 
progress, man is more a producer than a consumer, and still more 
so in the case of the foreign worker, who, coming from the poorer 
classes, is accustomed to a simple life and consumes much less 
than he produces. By increasing the density of the population 
immigration also increases the profits on trade and transport and 
leads to some reduction in the individual burden of taxation and 
even of national defence. Immigration may also assist the de- 
velopment of colonial possessions, either directly by providing 
workers for the colonies, or by enabling French workers to go 
there. And it should not be forgotten that immigration has also 
helped to rescue French agriculture from a shortage of labour, 
less perhaps by the number of workers it has provided for agri- 
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culture itself than by those supplied to industry, which has thus 
been spared the necessity of drawing on the agricultural popu- 
lation. 

At the same time, immigration is also attended by serious 
economic drawbacks. In the first place, the immigrants send 
their savings out of the country : it is estimated that 2% milliard 
francs leave France every year to enrich the countries of emigra- 
tion .* Secondly, immigration places the whole economy of the 
country in a position of dependency. The volume of foreign 
labour is such that to a certain extent it governs the economic 
activity of France; in some branches, notably agriculture, 
mining, and building, whole regions, such as the eastern (Lor- 
raine), northern, and Mediterranean areas, would be paralysed 
if the supply of foreign labour were cut off. What would become 
of the activity of Marseilles and its port without its 125,000 
Italian workers, of the Lorraine mines without 80 per cent. of 
their labour and the coal mines without 50 per cent. of their 
miners ? The countries of emigration have here a powerful 
means of bringing pressure to bear on France. Some of them 
have on occasion demanded very high wages for their nationals, 
in the hope of thus placing such heavy charges on industry as to 
reduce its powers of competition. Immigration, and in particular 
organised immigration, also places a heavy financial burden on 
France. The average cost of bringing a worker from Central 
Europe is 600 francs, and as breaches of contract are fairly 
frequent, certain large undertakings incur an annual expenditure 
of 10,000 to 120,000 francs for the recruiting and settlement of 
their foreign staff. Moreover, the foreign workers are often 
inexperienced and without stability. Their inexperience entails 
a period of training which is rendered more difficult by the 
difference in customs and language, and usually results in an 
appreciable increase in industrial accidents. Finally, immigration 
may aggravate unemployment, if only owing to the almost in- 
evitable lag between the appearance of the first signs of economic 
depression and the curtailment of immigration ; while the entry 
of a great many foreign workers during a period of prosperity 
may help to encourage too rapid expansion and thus to increase 
the severity of the subsequent depression. It is also possible that 
by artificially encouraging industrial expansion through its supply 





2 Cf. LEAGUE oF Nations : Memorandum on Balances of Payments, 1927-1929, 
Geneva. 
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of foreign labour an uninterrupted flow of immigration may tend 
to push it beyond the capacities of the French people themselves. 

But the economic drawbacks enumerated above, which are 
the inevitable consequence of mass immigration, are far from 
outweighing its advantages. Im spite of the instability of some of 
the immigrants, the imitial expense of bringing them to the 
country, the transfer of their savings, and the dependence of the 
French economy upon them, the influx of foreign labour remains 
a vital necessity for France and one of her sources of wealth. At 
once producer and consumer, but producing much more than he 
consumes, the foreign worker remains the creditor and not the 
debtor of the French nation. He multiplies rather than divides, 
and it is most unfair to accuse him of coming to “eat our bread ” 
and “carry away our money.” Moreover, the long history and 
vast extent of the immigration movement in France show that we 
are in the presence of a natural force, a true economic law, hard 
to suppress or even to restrict in its working. It represents an 
attempt to co-ordinate all the factors of production, which 
requires a specific relation between natural resources, capital, 
and labour in order to produce useful results. As these factors 
are unequally distributed and must be redistributed along more 
scientific lines, and as land is immobile, the only possible solution 
is the migration of labour and capital. All attempts to escape 
this necessity run counter to the general interest. And in any 
case a policy of narrow protectionism is not sufficient to isolate 
a country from its neighbours. The high wages resulting from 
a scarcity of labour not only favour foreign competition, with a 
corresponding reduction of the activities of the country itself, 
but may also cut down the return on capital, which is thus driven 
to seek more favourable investments elsewhere, and in particular 
where labour is plentiful and cheap. Finally, too deep a demo- 
graphic depression is also a source of grave political danger 
which cannot be discussed here. 


THE FuTuRE oF IMMIGRATION 


What is the future of foreign immigration in France? It is 
obviously difficult to give a precise answer to this question ; 
too many human factors—political, economic, and psychological 
—are involved to make an accurate forecast possible. It may 
however be noted that even during periods of depression foreign 
workers continue to enter France. In 1932, for instance, in spite 
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of unemployment, 70,000 foreign workers had to be admitted. 
And while it is true that during such periods there is a large 
outward movement, so that sometimes more immigrants leave 
the country than enter it, the fact remains that the need for 
labour is permanent and demands a regular supply of foreign 
workers. This is because it is impossible to redistribute the 
unemployed among the occupations in which labour is needed. 
All attempts to transfer the unemployed to agriculture or mining 
have failed completely. 

Moreover, from 1933 onwards the effects will be felt of the 
decline in the birth rate due to the war, involving as it does a 
fifty per cent. reduction in the number of new workers, so that 
from 1933 to 1940 there will be a shortage which may be estim- 
ated at nearly a million workers. Even before the depression of 
1932 premonitory signs were visible. In fact, the rise in the 
cost of labour varied independently of the movement of the 
cost of living, whereas as a rule these two movements are more 
or less closely related ; and it is a significant fact that wages were 
highest not where the cost of living was dearest but where there 
was most competition for the available labour. In 1931 the metal 
industry in the north of France needed 30,000 workers, and the 
scarcity of labour was such that undertakings were obliged to 
work spasmodically while the workers passed from one work- 
room to another, a practice involving the extra expense attendant 
upon the stopping and restarting of all industrial processes. In 
1930 the large-scale industries in the east required 25,000 to 
30,000 foreign workers. Many undertakings, on their own show- 
ing, had to refuse orders for want of labour. In times of normal 
activity the scarcity of labour affects all branches and all parts 
of the country ; its universality is the distinctive feature of the 
French labour market. Indeed, so great is this scarcity that it 
extends even to skilled workers and specialists. Merely to 
maintain economic activity at its present rate, therefore, and quite 
apart from any question of possible future expansion, the influx 
of foreign labour into France must continue. The present depres- 
sion may be prolonged and others may follow it, while the 
demand for labour may also be reduced by the progress of mecha- 
nisation ; but it is improbable that in the near future these factors 
will result in adjusting the demand for labour to the capacities of 
a national labour market, which is already very limited and is 
steadily becoming more so. 
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In normal times France needs so much labour that in recent 
years she has had serious difficulty in recruiting enough foreign 
workers. The sources of immigration in Europe are, indeed, 
gradually drying up. In the more advanced countries there is 
an increasing tendency to remain at home. We have seen that 
the former immigrants—Belgians, Germans, Swiss, British— have 
yielded their place to the Latins, and these in turn are being 
replaced by the Slavs and by more distant races. This is due to 
the fact that the phenomenon of a falling birth rate combined 
with a striving to rise in the social scale, which has reached such 
an advanced stage in France, is also developing throughout indus- 
trial Europe. The lack of equilibrium between town and country, 
the tendency to invade the superior occupations, are gaining 
ground everywhere, bringing unemployment in their train, and 
at the same time depriving the rougher kinds of manual occupa- 
tion of their labour. The heavy work of the land worker, the 
miner, the labourer, is thus tending to become the special domain 
of the poorest classes of the more backward countries. Follow- 
ing the example of France, before the present depression Belgium 
also imported Poles and Csechoslovaks for her mines and Ital- 
ians for her building industry ; in 1927 there were 17,000 foreign 
workers in the Belgian mines, or 10 per cent. of the total. 
Switzerland, which has a surplus of skilled workers and sends 
a considerable number of them abroad, is nevertheless obliged 
to call on the services of 200,000 foreign workers for manual 
work. Great Britain uses non-European labour in her ports. 
And the simple remedy of turning for labour to the masses of 
unemployed industrial workers is impossible, since they resist 
every attempt to lower their status, and the social services, in 
particular social insurance, weaken the otherwise imperious 
action of the natural laws which would force the unemployed 
into any occupations available. It has, for instance, proved 
impossible to use British miners in French mines, so great is 
their fear of any lowering of their standard of living. Moreover, 
the sense of human dignity is becoming stronger and stronger 
among the workers, who are attached to their own homes and 
refuse to wander far in search of a livelihood. In sum, while 
civilisation encourages the migration of the poorest peoples, it 
anchors the more advanced more firmly to their homes, thus 
raising a difficult problem in regard to both the occupational and 
the geographical distribution of labour. 
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At the same time the more advanced countries are finding it 
more and more difficult to obtain workers from the lower strata 
of town or country dwellers who once provided a plentiful supply 
of cheap labour. These classes, too, are now deliberately limiting 
their families so that their numbers have become stationary, and 
in some countries the birth rate has fallen even faster than it has 
in France. The decline in the birth rate since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, which in France is 18 per cent., is 37 per 
cent. in Belgium and Switzerland, 43 per cent. in Great Britain, 
and 49 per cent. in Germany. Round about 1960, if the birth 
rate remains at its present level, the aggregate population of 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, France, and Switzerland will 
show an annual deficit of over a million, with 2,300,000 births as 
against 3,465,000 deaths. 

Thus the axis of demographic forces in Europe is shifting 
steadily eastwards, towards the more backward and more agri- 
cultural countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ruma- 
nia, etc. It is therefore probable that in future the industrial 
countries will increasingly draw their supplies of cheap labour 
from the more distant races, to whom they can offer higher wages 
and a higher standard of living. The great demographic phe- 
nomenon of the waves of migration which for some time past 
have been pouring into Germany and France—Westphalia, Lor- 
raine, and northern France—will continue to gather frequency 
and strength. 

This growing need of labour for heavy work explains the 
steady rise in the value of the migrant worker and the increas- 
ingly exacting policy of the countries of emigration. These 
countries are no longer willing to act as human reservoirs nor 
to fritter away their man-power in the service of foreign wealth 
and power. In spite of over-population they refuse to give away 
their sons and daughters, consenting at the most to lend them 
under specified conditions. It is common knowledge that before 
the present depression it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that Spain, Italy, and Poland supplied France with the labour 
which she increasingly needed because of the exhaustion of her 
former sources of supply, such as Belgium and Switzerland. In 
1930, when France asked for 95,000 Polish workers, Poland 
granted only 61,000, and those subject to numerous conditions. 
Most countries of emigration forbid the recruiting of workers 
within their territory and develop their own industries rather 
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than allow their labour to emigrate.* Such a country as Italy 
forbids the emigration of families and of women, repatriates 
women on the eve of childbirth, provides free holidays in Italy 
(14,000 in 1929) for the children of emigrants, and uses every 
possible means of preventing the denaturalisation of her subjects. 
As a rule public opinion in these countries is also hostile to 
emigration. The press speaks of it as a “necessary evil”, a 
“loss of wealth”, or a “national scourge”. Employers and 
workers are alike opposed to it, the former because they regret 
the departure of an army of workers whom unemployment might 
persuade to accept lower wages, and some trade unions because 
they thus lose a number of active members and membership 
fees. As for the economists, they accuse emigration of hampering 
the country’s economic development by increasing the produc- 
tion of its rivals. “ We are carrying on an economic war with 
Germany ”, said Mr. Pankiewiez at the Polish Emigration Con- 
ference in 1929, “over the export of our agricultural produce, 
and at the same time we are supplying her with workers who 
are necessary to the very existence of much of her agriculture. 
The work of the Polish miners in France handicaps the market- 
ing of Polish coal; the reduced possibilities of export create 
unemployment, which in its turn increases the volume of emigra- 
tion to France and consequently the output of French coal.” 

It is impossible to forecast the future development of a labour 
market as badly balanced as that of Europe, where side by side 
with a superabundance of skilled and professional workers there 
is so great a scarcity of manual labour. Nevertheless, it may 
safely be prophesied that this situation is likely to create diffi- 
culties for countries with a declining supply of man-power such 
as France, whose needs will rapidly increase once the present 
depression is over. It is in any case clear that the organisation 
of migration movements will become more and more necessary 
with the development of modern economy, which deals only 
in masses—masses of capital, of goods, and of labour. The inter- 
national organisation of migration is both politically and eco- 
nomically essential. Politically, it must help to even out demo- 
graphic depressions, which otherwise “are liable to let loose 
troubles and wars as infallibly as atmospheric depressions let loose 
storms.” “The countries with a rapidly growing population ”’, 





1 “ Italy ’’, remarks Mr. Demangeon (in Annales de géographie, 15 Jan. 1929), 
“is turning herself into an industrial country to prevent her workers from emi- 
grating. ” 
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wrote the Lavoro Fascista in 1930, “ are thereby entitled to claim 
their share in the natural wealth of the less thickly populated 
countries. It is inadmissible that nations generously endowed 
with agricultural and mineral wealth should abound with surplus 
capital and refuse the use of it to the overpopulated countries.” 
Economically, the organisation of migration is essential as form- 
ing part of the general organisation of production. The develop- 
ment of exchange, the extension of the division of labour to 
international life, and the economic solidarity resulting from it, 
render any maldistribution of labour contrary to the interests of 
all parties. All national labour is a form of international col- 
laboration, and France at work is only “a fraction of toiling 
humanity”. In the past, war might pass for a remedy for 
overpopulated countries, since all they had to do was to seize 
wealthy lands. To-day, however, when wealth is increasingly 
the product of trade and industry, both by nature essentially 
mobile and transitory, the rational organisation of migration, 
enabling adjustments to be made to the mutability and mobility 
of wealth and of the work to be done, has become a sounder and 
more profitable solution. The problem of labour in this essen- 
tially dynamic economy is accordingly one of the most important, 
and at the same time one of the most difficult to solve, owing to 
the complexity and the antagonism of the interests involved. 
Only an international and independent authority is capable of 
playing the part of counsellor and of co-ordinating the compen- 
satory movements of migration. This task, in which a beginning 
has in fact already been made, presents no insuperable diffi- 
culties, since it is a matter of reconciling policies inspired by 
complementary needs : France asks for labour, but from countries 
which have more than the resources of their territory can absorb. 
This community of interests should help to soften the political 
attitude of over-sensitive nationalism hitherto prevailing and to 
adjust it to the increasingly international conditions of economic 
life, which is continually imposing new patterns on the over- 
formal design of political Europe. 

Lastly, there is another and an imperious argument in favour 
of this community of interests and of action—an argument which 
should take precedence of all the others, although it is only too 
often left out of account. This is the simple humanitarian claim 
that every human being should have the right to work, which 
is equivalent to the right to live. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Labour Question in Swedish Agriculture 


In 1928 the Swedish Riksdag had before it various proposals to 
institute an enquiry into the agricultural situation. During the 
discussions stress was laid on economic aspects and a resolution 
was presented to the Government requesting that an enquiry be 
undertaken into the general economic position of agriculture. It was 
pointed out that general measures for increasing the prosperity of 
agriculture were a necessary preliminary to an improvement in the 
standard of living of agricultural workers. 


Nevertheless the social aspect of the question was not lost sight 
of, and the Government, in carrying out the demand of the Riksdag, 
decided that it would also be useful to make a special enquiry into 
the position of the agricultural worker and the possibility of improving 
his conditions of life. Mr. Bertil Nystrém, Chief of Bureau in the Social 
Board, was charged with this special study. 

Data for the study were sought, in the first place, in official statis- 
tics and other Government publications.' It was found necessary, 
however, to procure supplementary information direct from provincial 
agricultural societies and from agricultural employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. In reply to enquiries, 594 answers were received from 
agricultural societies and their local branches and advisers, 8 from 
employers’ organisations and their affiliated branches, and 80 from 
workers’ organisations. 


The published report ? illustrates developments since 1914 and 
shows the actual state of labour conditions in Swedish agriculture. 
Many of the problems raised are well known in agriculture in other 
countries ; the fullness of the Swedish documentation confirms their 
importance and establishes the correctness of the observations made 
on them. 


4 


* The International Labour Office has published in its Review several full 
summaries of the excellent agricultural labour statistics published in Sweden. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925; Vol. XVI, No. 6, 
Dec. 1927 ; Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 1928 ; Vol. XXI, No. 2, Aug. 19380 ; Vol. XXIV, 
No. 1, July 1981. 

2 SWEDEN. JORDBRUKSDEPARTEMENTET: Arbetarfragan inom det svenska 
jordbruket. Statistisk undersékning p4 jordbruksutredningens uppdrag verk- 
stalld av Bertil Nystrém. Statens offentliga utredningar 19382:14. Jordbruks- 
utredningens betankanden VIII. Stockholm, 1932. 108 pp. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Size and Social Structure of the Agricultural Population 


According to the population census of 1920—the latest available— 
the agricultural population (including dependants) amounted to 
2,596,000 persons, or 44 per cent. of the total population of Sweden. 
Both the absolute and the relative figures of the agricultural popu- 
lation show a constant decline since 1870, when the absolute figure 
was 8,070,000, representing 72.4 per cent. of the whole population 
of the country. Provisional calculations for the last decade permit 
of the conclusion that the agricultural population has continued to 
decline and that on 1 January 1930 it numbered only 2,524,000 
persons, or 41 per cent. of the total population. The decline seems 
to have been most marked in the Malar Provinces, in Smaland, and 
in certain parts of western Sweden ; there has been a fair degree of 
stability in northern Sweden. 

These observations are confirmed by statistics showing the move- 
ments of persons from commune to commune between 1914 and 1929. 
During the latter years of the war agricultural and mixed agricultural- 
industrial communes received a surplus of the migratory population, 
a fact which may be attributed to the difficult food situation. After 
the war the exodus from the rural communes started afresh, and seems 
to have been particularly marked in 1929 when manufacturing in- 
dustries were flourishing. It is possible to trace in relaxations of this 
exodus the two periods of unemployment in the towns during 1921-1922 
and 1925-1927. The rural exodus slackened again in 1980, and in the 
course of 1931 a decline in the movements of the population and an 
increased tendency on the part of rural youths to remain with their 
parents became generally marked. 

While the ratio of paid workers in manufacturing industries and 
handicrafts to that of independent persons is 7 to 1 (and in manufactur- 
ing industry proper nearly 30-40 to 1), in agriculture there are con- 
siderably more independent farmers than there are wage earners, and, 
if we include the working members of farmers’ families among the 
independent group, more than twice as many. Moreover, one-fifth 


of the agricultural wage-paid workers cultivate small holdings of 


their own and thus secure lodging and the more essential foodstuffs. 

Since 1920 the number of farmers! has remained stable, while 
the number of the working members of their families has even shown 
an increase. The decline in the agricultural population therefore 
seems mostly to have been caused by a decline in the number of per- 
sons dependent on employment, and more particularly of day workers, 
though workers on longer contracts have also suffered. 





? During the period 1919-1927 the number of farms of over 100 hectares of 
arable land decreased, the shrinkage representing a decline of 10 per cent. of the 
total arable area of this group. On che other hand, settlement and the cultivation 
of new land increased the total area of farms of between 2 and 10 hectares by 
3,400 hectares, the area thus gained corresponding to the decline in the area of 
the large estates. 
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Of about 200,000 agricultural wage-paid workers in all, about 
one-half are employed on smaller farms where no definite distinction 
exists between farmer and worker and where occupation as a farm 
servant often constitutes training for future independent farming, 
either as owner or as tenant. Of the remaining 100,000 agricultural 
workers on large estates, for whom wage-paid agricultural labour is 
a life-long occupation, the majority are engaged by the year and 
are given at least two months’ notice of dismissal, their position 
being therefore considerably more stable than that of industrial 
workers. 


The Agricultural Labour Market 


The situation of the agricultural labour market in earlier days 
was characterised by the fact that it was not considered necessary 
to collect information as to the demand for labour in agriculture 
but only as to the available supply. Before the war one-third of the 
rural communes reported that the supply of labour was insufficient, 
and only one-twentieth reported it to be good. During the war the 
situation became still more unfavourable from the employers’ point 
of view. During the early post-war years some amelioration took 
place, but even in 1920 only 9 per cent. of the communes reported 
a sufficient labour supply. The industrial crisis of the two following 
years changed the situation completely. Only a few communes 
suffered from a shortage of labour, while in more than half of them 
the labour supply was good, that is to say, it was greater than the 
demand. When the industrial crisis came to an end the situation 
remained practically the same, with certain slight modifications. 
The index curves of the state of the industrial and the agricultural 
labour markets during the period 1913-1929 show practically the same 
rise and fall up to 1924, though the movement for agriculture is less 
marked, the industrial labour market being easier from the employers’ 
point of view throughout this period. After 1924, however, the 
situation changed, and from 1926 onwards the supply of agricultural 
labour appeared to be greater than that of industrial labour. The 
earlier tendency of the industrial market to rely on a reserve of agri- 
cultural labour during times of prosperity and to dispense with it 
during periods of depression is now less pronounced. } 

Formerly the disequilibrium between the rural population and the 
rural labour demand at certain seasons was counterbalanced by 
seasonal migration. Specially important was the migration of numbers 
of workers from the highlands of southern Sweden to the sugar-beet 
districts of Scania and to the big forests in northern Sweden. This 
movement still persists, but to a much smaller extent. There is a 





1 With regard to women’s labour the situation is somewhat different. In 1928 
only one-quarter of the communes reported that the supply of women’s labour 
was sufficient, while one-sixth stated that there was a shortage. It was particu- 
larly difficult to secure women for milking and other cattle-tending work. 
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distinct tendency to carry on beet cultivation with the help of the 
local population only, and the same applies also to the forestry in- 
dustry. 


The Decreasing Demand for Labour in Agriculture 


Farm accounting results from over 400 farms show a decline in 
labour consumption on large-scale farms during the period 1924-1929 
amounting to nearly 20 per cent. This fact is confirmed by local 
enquiries and by the information obtained during the present enquiry 
from nearly 200 farms as to their labour demand in 1913, 1920, and 
1928. The material was in many respects unsatisfactory, but gave 
a fairly accurate representation of the changes that had taken place 
during the period indicated. 

















Number of man-days’ work per 100 hectares 
Size of farms 
1913 1920 1928 

| 

Over 50 hectares 3,352 3,049 2,678 | 
| 

Under 50 hectares 4,101 3,718 3,209 | 
All farms together : 
Number 3,586 3,258 2,844 | 

| 

Index 100 91 79 | 











Between 1913 and 1920 a distinct decrease in the demand for 
labour is observable. In the second period, 1920-1928, it amounted 
to about 15 per cent. The Union of Swedish Agricultural Employers 
estimates that the decline in demand during the last decade amounted 
to 15-20 per cent. The Union of Swedish Agricultural Workers con- 
siders the last figure to be accurate. The figures in the table concern 
men’s labour only. Available information indicates that the demand 
for women’s and adolescent labour has decreased still more, especially 
on large estates, where it seems to have dropped by 40 per cent. 
between 1919 and 1928. 

The saving of labour has been made a special objective in the 
course of rationalising farm methods, in view of the fact that labour 
costs ha\ : risen more than other costs of production. The methods 
adopted to economise labour are various. Beetroot and other crops 
are replaced by fields laid down to grass for several years ; permanent 
grazing plays a bigger réle, distant fields being turned into permanent 
pasture ; electrification has progressed steadily, nearly one-half of 
the area of Sweden now being served, and has simplified and acce!- 
erated many operations hitherto carried out by hand, such as milking. 
The number of tractors has increased from 1,000 to 7,000, a figure 
which indicates that the use of the tractor is not confined to large 
estates. Possibilities of mechanisation in Swedish agriculture are, 
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however, limited, and the explanation of the decline in labour demand 
must be sought in other directions. Instead of employing a large 
staff to deal with the extra work in spring and autumn, the farmer 
now avoids engaging more workers than can be kept busy throughout 
the year, relying for rush periods on the temporary labour which 
has become more abundant. On large estates the number of salaried 
employees—inspectors, book-keepers, etc.—has been reduced. Among 
wage-paid agricultural workers, while the numbers of staff in charge 
of stock, of tractor drivers, and of other specialised workers have 
been maintained or even increased, fewer horsemen and ordinary 
field workers are now employed. Old workers are replaced by younger 
men just over 18, who are entitled to the bare minimum wages laid 
down in the collective agreement but who cannot be considered as 
fully trained agricultural workers. A tendency to employ youths 
just leaving school, that is, cheap but not skilled labour, can be 
observed, more especially on peasant farms. It is admitted that on 
certain farms, owing to the reduction of labour, the standard of 
cultivation is no longer maintained. 

However, a decline in the demand for labour cannot be observed 
on all farms. In particular, many peasants have neither wished nor 
been in a position either to make changes in the management of their 
farms or to buy the necessary machines to enable them to reduce 
the number of persons employed. In these cases farm work is now to 
a certain extent being done by adult sons and daughters who are 
staying at home, even farms up to 30-40 hectares of arable land being 
cultivated with family labour only. On other farms, again, labour- 
saving methods have been introduced without any reduction being 
made in the total number of persons employed, production, especially 
in animal husbandry, having intensified. On small holdings it is 
hardly possible to gain much by economising labour, for on such 
farms, even during times of depression, increased labour and enlarged 
production represent the only possibilities of augmenting the income. 


The Change-over from Agriculture to Other Occupations 


Information collected specially for the enquiry confirms the fact that 
for many years it has been the general rule in agricultural communes 
for youths to leave their native placc, as many as two-thirds leaving 
in some cases. Migration to oversea countries now plays a very minor 
réle and migration within Sweden itself predominates. Stockholm 
specially attracts rural youth. The accession of population to this 
city due to migration has numbered ten to fifteen thousand per year, 
three-quarters of whom are women, who take up domestic work or 
find jobs in hotels or restaurants. Young men are especially attracted 
to the building industry. On the other hand, it is less common now- 
adays for young men from the countryside to find employment in 
the police, the Customs, or on the railways, as these institutions 
are demanding candidates with a higher school education. With the 
improved system of communications at present available, however, 
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it is no longer necessary for a person to live in the locality where he 
is employed, and it is quite a common thing for the sons of farmers 
to live at home even after taking up another occupation. The growth 
of the motor transport industry has also created additional employ- 
ment possibilities for rural youths. In some districts the carrying 
on of home industries retains on the smaller holdings the majority 
of the adult children, especially the girls, but they are too much 
occupied in this way to be able to assist with milking and other agri- 
cultural jobs. 

To the sharper delimitation between the industrial and the agri- 
cultural labour markets which has already been noted must be added 
the general splitting up of the national Jabour market into sections. 
It is often observed that the various industries are saturated with 
labour and that the possibility of fresh workers securing employment 
in them is greatly reduced. Those already employed seek to reserve 
any posts that may fall vacant for their own children. This is due 
not so much to the action of the trade unions as to a policy agreed 
upon between the management of the enterprise and the local popu- 
lation and administration whereby employment possibilities are re- 
served as far as possible for those living in the locality. Trade unions, 
however, take very much the same line : they try first of all to secure 
work for their own members, then for the unemployed in the locality, 
and only in the last place for the agricultural population. 


Agricultural Unemployment 


It is very difficult to obtain a correct view of the agricultural 
labour situation of the countryside. A surplus of labour is not always 
identical with complete unemployment, for in many cases persons 
without paid employment find work on farms belonging to their 
relatives in return for low remuneration or free board. It is only 
when unemployment has been prevalent over a long period in rural 
districts that its social and economic consequences become manifest. 
Available information is only sufficient to show the trend of unemploy- 
ment in agriculture, not to give exact information as to its extent. 


Rural unemployment was first observed during the industrial 
crisis of 1920-1922. It seems to have been relatively acute in 1926, 
declined during the two following years, showed a considerable in- 
crease during 1929-1930, and was again accentuated during 1930- 
1981. The following percentage of answers received from the local 
branches of agricultural societies stated that, in their districts, there 
was generally speaking a surplus of labour on certain farms : in 1929, 
14 per cent. ; 1930, 18 per cent. ; 1931, 82 per cent. It is more especially 
in central and northern Sweden that such a surplus exists, young 
workers, unable to find employment elsewhere, being obliged to remain 
on their parents’ farms. Sometimes, too, adult workers have diffi- 
culty in finding jobs sufficiently remunerative to permit them to 
marry and set up homes of their own. Many farmers’ sons have no 
wish to take up their father’s occupation, owing to the low remuner- 
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ation to be gained in agriculture. On the other hand it is asserted 
that increasing interest is being taken in agricultural work by certain 
youths, and that this is in part due to the propaganda undertaken 
by the Union of Agricultural Youth. In general, children seem to 
start their training in agriculture at the same age as formerly, though 
they may secure employment away from home a couple of years 
later. This development may be partly attributed to the establish- 
ment of continuation schools. There is no doubt a certain amount 
of unemployment among youths. At the same time old workers, no 
longer fully able to work, are exposed to a greater risk of unemploy- 
ment than formerly. The unemployment situation has had the effect 
of reducing the number of changes of service, hitherto very frequent. 


Standard of Agricultural Work 


During the period of considerable emigration abroad it was often 
argued that emigration caused a marked decline in the standard of 
home agricultural labour. At the present time this question does not 
arise, while the migration which now takes place within the country 
itself is not considered to have any adverse effect on agriculture. 
Workers coming from forest districts to the agricultural plains are 
looked upon as just as good as local workers. Returning Swedish- 
Americans with capital have exercised a favourable influence on 
agriculture in districts formerly sending out emigrants. The attitude 
towards industrial workers who return to agricultural pursuits, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, is somewhat more reserved. The same 
applies to settlers transferred to the northern parts of Sweden as a 
result of Government land settlement schemes. These remarks refer, 
however, to the rural population in general, and not especially to 
agricultural workers. It is admitted that peasant farmers are, for 
economic reasons, frequently obliged to content themselves with 
less skilled labour, such as boys, etc., but as far as the large estates 
are concerned the opinion is generally held that the standard of agri- 
cultural work has improved during recent years, as the increased 
number of workers has afforded the employer a better choice. 


WorkiInG ConpDITIONS 


Hours of Work 


In 1918, 12.6 gross and 10.4 net hours per day were worked on 
an average during the summer, and 9.2 gross and 7.9 net hours during 
the winter. Between 1913 and 1920 hours decreased regularly from 
year to year. In 1920 they were regulated for the first time by collec- 
tive bargaining, summer hours being fixed at 11.9 gross and 9.8 net 
and winter hours at 9.1 gross and 7.7 net, only the summer hours 
being really reduced. The reduction seems to have been greatest 
in districts where the longest working hours were recorded in 1918. 
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Since 1920 hours have remained practically unchanged, though the 
tendency to equalise hours over the whole country has continued 


to gain ground. 











Percentage of districts with specified average net working 
day during the summer : 
Hours per day 

1913 | 1920 | 1923 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 

Less than 9 0 a7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 
9.0— 9.4 0.3 9.0 8.4 9.0 9.8 10.8 
9.5— 9.9 12.0 57.1 52.6 55.6 56.7 57.3 
10.0—-10.4 47.0 27.7 34.5 30.9 30.1 29.0 
10.5-10.9 28.0 2.1 1.8 2.1 1.0 1.4 
11.0-11.4 8.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.4 
11.5 and over 4.7 1.4 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.4 





























Before the war field work usually started in the summer between 
6 and 6.30 a.m., but does not now start before 7 o’clock. Since the 
war the habit of stopping work earlier on Saturdays has also been 
extended to agriculture and is now prevalent in nearly one-half of 
the communes, most markedly in partly industrialised communes. 

However, hours are definitely regulated by collective bargaining 
in only about one-quarter of the 2,400 rural communes, and, as a 
rule, only on the larger farms. Even on these farms not more than 
one-half of the workers enjoy the shorter working hours described 
above. There has been practically no reduction in the hours of horse- 
men, while the working day of workers in charge of cattle has followed 
the general movement for shortening, but less pronouncedly. For these 
workers hours are practically the same both in summer and in winter, 
gross hours averaging between 13.4 and 13.7 and net hours between 
10.2 and 10.4. Milking, which is mostly done by the wives of agri- 
cultural workers, demands on an average 3-4 hours per day, or 4-5 
hours if the total time absent from home is included. The hours 
per week worked by ordinary agricultural workers may be estimated 
at 58.4 in summer and 48.6 in winter; for horsemen, 62.9 and 52.4; 
and for workers in charge of cattle, between 66 and 67. Overtime 
in agriculture seems to be quite exceptional, being normally avoided 
by the employment of temporary labour and by fixing different 
hours for different seasons of the year. Hours on smaller farms are 
longer than those indicated above, owing to the fact that in many 
cases the same workers carry out the field work and also look after 
stock. Summer working hours on peasant farms therefore amount 
to 12-14 per day, or even more. 

The 15 per cent. reduction in hours in manufacturing industries 
estimated to have been introduced in 1919 and 1920 by eight-hour 
day legislation and by agreement had a very restricted influence 
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on agriculture owing to the industrial crisis which immediately suc- 
ceeded ; perhaps the hours of temporary workers in agriculture may 
have been most shortened. 


Wages 


Statistical information on wages in Swedish agriculture goes 
back to 1870. Information on industrial wages during the same 
period is not available, but a comparison may be made with wages 
of municipal workers in Stockholm. 


TABLE I. WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND OF WORKERS 
OF THE CITY OF STOCKHOLM, 1870-1915 





Agricultural workers General workers 














| f of the city of 
Farm servants | Deputatists /|Day labourers boarding themselves Stockholm 
Year l val | 
Annual cash poo sy posts Summer wages | Winter wages Wages 
wages and in kind per day per day per day 




















279 100 1.14 100 0.73 100 1.44 100 


Kr. | Index | Kr. Index | Kr. | Index | kr. | Index Kr. | Index 
1870 101 100 | | 





| 
1875 §=176 174 402 TAd 2.01 176 1.35 185 2.40 167 
| 


1880 140 139 366 131 1.46 128 0.97 133 1.80 125 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1885 147 146 | 356 128 1.53 134 0.99 136 2.04 142 





| 1895 | 179 | 177 410 147 1.80 158 1.20 164 2.40 167 


1890 | 164 | 162 | 389 139 | 1.72 151 1.16 159 2.16 150 
| 

1900 | 228 226 | 496 178 2.23 | 196 1.58 | 216 2.80 194 

| 1905 | 241 239 527 189 | 2.29 | 201 1.61 221 3.00 | 208 

1 ~ 293 290 637 228 2.65 | 232 1.92 | 263 | 3.99 | 277 


1915 | 334 331 688 247 | 3.05 | 268 2.385 | 322 4.37 | 303 
































During the seventies and the first half of the eighties of the last 
century the wages both of agricultural and of urban workers closely 
followed changes in general price movements. From 1888 onwards, 
however, a tendency to increase wages generally prevailed, and wages 
rose steadily to the end of the period indicated in table I. Among 
agricultural workers farm servants obtained the highest increase, 
though the increase in their cash wages was accompanied by a decrease 
in the amount of wages paid in kind. At present farm servants receive 
board and lodging only and not, as formerly, clothing as well. Wages of 
deputatists, both in cash and in kind, have shown less increase ; for 
these workers also wages in kind have been simplified and now include 
housing and fuel, milk, and wheat, rye, barley, or some other cereals, 
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but no longer salt, butter, meat, or clothing. The wages of day workers 
seem in general to have trebled during the period examined, although 
summer day wages have increased considerably less than winter day 
wages, a fact which may be attributed to the demand for winter 
workers in the timber industry, which developed during this period. 

Another series of agricultural wage statistics is available from 1913. 
Table II shows a very rapid rise in agricultural wages between 1914 
and 1920, when they reached their apex at a point 218 per cent. 
above the level of 1913, declining, however, in the three following 
years by 40 to 50 per cent. 


TABLE II. WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 
1918-1931 





Workers in industry, 
Agricultural workers commerce, and 
transport 





All agricul- 
tural Average wages 
workers 


Farm Deputatists | Day labourers boarding 
servants (horsemen) themselves 





Annual value.|) Summer Winter Average 
Annual | of wages in cash wages wages annual 
cash wages | and in kind per day per day income 


Per Per Per 
hour day year 





Absolute figures 





Kr. Kr. 
2.97 


3.77 3.02 
9.37 7.20 
4.79 3.72 
4.69 3.69 


4.57 3.57 





Index numbers 





100 100 



































Women’s wages increased more than men’s wages. From 1924 
onwards a certain stabilisation can be observed. 
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The main cause of the unfavourable development of agricultural 
wages in recent years appears to be due to the increased numbers 
of workers competing for jobs in agriculture. Women workers, the 
demand for whom in agriculture still exceeds the supply, earn nearly 
as much as the corresponding groups of women workers in the towns ; 
a woman farm servant gets about 30-35 kronor per month, which is 
equal to the ordinary monthly wage earned by urban domestic ser- 
vants. In spite of the fact that the difference between agricultural 
and non-agricultural wages appears to be somewhat less marked 
within each district taken separately, yet, on an average, the general 
non-agricultural labourer, whether as a forester, a road mender, a 
general labourer in the building trade, or a factory worker, seems able 
to earn 80-50 per cent. more than the ordinary agricultural worker. 
It must, however, be remembered that employment in these occupa- 
tions is less stable than it is in agriculture, so that the annual income 
of such workers is not much above that earned by agricultural workers 
engaged for the whole year, as was shown by the results of a special 
enquiry into the wages of general workers in the suburbs of Stockholm 
in 1927-1928. 

The wages of industrial workers have increased much more than 
those of agricultural workers, but this increase has been to some 
extent counterbalanced by the introduction of the eight-hour day in 
manufacturing industries. If fluctuations in the cost of living are 
taken into consideration, the real wages of industrial workers have 
increased by about 40 per cent. since 1913. The wages of agricultural 
workers have followed the fluctuations in price levels pretty closely, 
and at first sight it might be assumed that they had not secured any 
increase in real wages. However, the price level index is calculated 
for the towns, and as it may be presumed that agricultural workers 
spend relatively more on foodstuffs than on other commodities and 
that their budgets are less affected by the considerable increase in the 
rents of flats that has taken place in the towns, it may be estimated 
that the fall in the price of food, which has been so marked since 1920, 
has brought them some increase in their real wages. The developments 
which have taken place during the last decade have, however, widened 
the margin between the earnings of agricultural workers on the one 
hand and of industrial, State, and municipal workers on the other. 
Before the war the general workers employed by the city of Stock- 
holm earned about 50 per cent. more than the rural workers, but 
they now earn twice as much per day and, in the course of the year, 
three or four times as much, though the difference between the cost 
of living in the capital and in the countryside can hardly be more than 
50 per cent. An agricultural worker earns only two-thirds, sometimes 
only one-half, of the wages paid in the same rural commune to workers 
in other industries. 


Within agriculture itself it seems possible for a man to earn higher 
wages by doing job work, such as digging or working in beet fields, 
than by ordinary farm work. A special enquiry made in 1928 in the 
sugar-beet district showed that ordinary farm work was paid at the 
rate of about 0.45 krona per hour, while the piece-work rate in the 
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beet fields was 0.64 krona. The same man engaged as an ordinary 
worker in a sugar factory would earn 1.03 kronor per hour. The 
difference between wages for skilled and unskilled work is also much less 
in agriculture than in other industries, hardly amounting to more 
than 10 per cent., whereas a foreman in a factory earns 40 per cent. 
more than an ordinary worker. 


GENERAL STANDARD OF LIVING 


Finally, information was collected on the general standard o 
living of agricultural workers compared with that of other workers 
handicraftsmen, and smallholders. The statements made refer mostly 
to the conditions ruling during the period of industrial prosperity, 
which lasted in Sweden as late as the first six months of 1931. The 
general opinion. was that the industrial worker was far better off 
than the agricultural worker. Some reports uphold the view that an 
agricultural labourer who works up his allowances in kind in pig and 
poultry keeping and who cultivates a plot of land earns a real income 
corresponding to that of a worker in a textile factory or any other 
low-paid industrial worker, but it must be borne in mind that this 
extra income is only obtained by a considerable amount of extra work 
on the part of the worker and his wife. 

It is generally admitted that the housing standard in the country- 
side is often low. As regards clothing, in 1920, when the agricultural 
worker enjoyed a high wage, he spent the same percentage of his pay 
on this item as the industrial worker ; but only one-tenth of his income 
remained for all expenses beyond such indispensable ones as rent, 
food, and clothing, whereas the urban worker was able to spend double 
this amount. The amount expended for intellectual purposes, such 
as subscriptions to associations, insurance contributions, entertain- 
ment, ete., was much lower than in the towns. In this respect con- 
ditions do not seem to have changed since 1920 ; a local enquiry made 
into the conditions of 325 agricultural workers’ families in 1980 
showed that 58 received no newspaper at all and that 213 stood outside 
any organisation whatever, whether economic, political, religious, or 
generally idealistic. 

The small handicraftsman is generally considered to be better off 
than the agricultural worker, though less well off than the industrial 
worker. 

A comparison is also made with the position of the smallholder. 
This problem is a complicated one and opinion on the subject is some- 
what divided. Only agricultural trade unionists and a few other persons 
hold the opinion that the smallholder is better off than the agricultural 
worker even during the present agricultural depression. Such state- 
ments as “the gross income from a smallholding of 10 hectares is less 
than the earnings of a deputatist”’, or “20 hectares do not yield the 
wages of an industrial worker’’, are characteristic expressions of what 
is more generally held. Book-keeping results of Swedish smallholdings, 
showing the income to be attributed to the labour of the occupant 
and his family after deduction from the net output of farming of normal 
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interest on the capital invested, compared with the normal wage 
calculated for an equal number of days’ work, seem to prove that only 
in exceptional cases does the smallholder receive the same remunera- 
tion for his labour as that earned by an agricultural wage-paid worker, 
the average being only 70 to 90 per cent. The furtherance of land 
tenure legislation, of which the aim is to set up independent farm 
holdings, is affected by this situation. It is reported that tenants of the 
big forest companies lay more stress on maintaining safe employment 
possibilities in forestry work than on having their tenancies transformed 
into independent holdings. On the other hand, now that unemploy- 
ment threatens to become a regular and serious menace to agricultural 
workers, the advantage of possessing an independent holding is increas- 
ingly realised. 

In contrast to many other countries, the social insurance legislation 
of Sweden applies to agriculture practically to the same extent as it 
does to the manufacturing industries. This is the case as regards 
legislation on accident compensation, old-age and invalidity insurance, 
and voluntary sickness insurance. Insurance against unemployment 
does not exist. However, when the Labour Protection Act came up 
for revision in 1931, its provisions were not extended to agriculture, 
because it was not considered opportune in the present economic situa- 
tion of agriculture to take measures which might increase the diffi- 
culties of farming. Again, the countryside has not been in a position 
to benefit from the considerable public funds for housing put at the 
disposal of workers and similar classes of the population in the towns. 
Originally having the character of grants, these funds are now available 
as loans, but the rural population cannot afford to pay normal interest 
on such loans, nor can they offer the necessary security. 


* 
. 
In every respect the report here examined reflects the dominating 
influence on agricultural labour conditions in Sweden exercised by 
the long and increasingly acute agricultural depression. 


Wages in Finnish Agriculture, 1929-1932 


The Finnish Bureau of Social Enquiries and Statistics collects 
annually, from a selected number of rural communes, information 
on agricultural wages. For reasons of economy, the number of com- 
munes for which such information was recorded in 1932 was only 53, 
as against 63 in the previous year. Information concerning workers 
on yearly contracts, i.e. farm servants and deputatists, is collected 
in March, and that for day labourers in March and July.! The tables 





1 FINLAND. Ministry oF Sociat Arrairs ; Sosialinen Aikakauskirja — Social 
Tidskrifi, 1982, No. 10, pp. 521-529, and No. 12, pp. 639-641. 
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given below show the yearly wages paid to the different groups of 
workers from 1929 to 1932, and also index numbers (calculated by the 
International Labour Office) showing the movements of wages 
during that period. 


TABLE I. YEARLY CASH WAGES OF FARM SERVANTS, 1929-1982 
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Group of workers 


Cash wages per year Index numbers (1929 = 100) 








1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 





Men: 
Foremen 
Ordinary workers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| F. Mks. | F. Mks. | F, Mks. | F. Mks. 


7,488 | 7,965 | 7,301 | 5,867; 100 106 98 78 
8,925 | 3,914 | 3,417 | 2,722 100 100 87 70 
































Women : 
In charge of | 
cattle-sheds | 4,615 | 4,646 | 4,860 | 3,774 | 100 101 94 82 
Cattle-shed 
assistants | 2,651 | 2,698 | 2,526 | 2,112 100 102 95 80 
TABLE II. YEARLY WAGES OF DEPUTATISTS, 1929-1932 





Group of workers 


Wages per year | Index numbers (1929 = 100) 





1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 





Men: 


Foremen, etc. : 
Total wages 
Cash wages only 


Ordinaryworkers : 
Total wages 
Cash wages only 


Women: 

In charge of 
cattle-sheds : 
Total wages 
Cash wages only 

Cattle-shed 
assistants : 
Total wages 
Cash wages only 





F, Mks. | F. Mks. | F. Mks. | F. Mks. 


18,159} 12,692) 11,429/ 10,527; 100 96 87 80 
6,874} 6,957) 6,507) 5,654) 100 101 95 83 


9,999) 9,628| 8,953) 8,010) 100 96 90 80 
4,466) 4,519) 4,495) 3,724 100 101 101 83 


8,753; 8,929) 8,722) 7,650) 100 102 100 87 
5,146) 5,800) 5,800) 5,028) 100 113 1138 98 


6,893; 7,052) 6,172) 5,378, 100 102 90 78 
3,727; 4,058) 38,864) 3,022; 100 109 104 81 
































Farm SERVANTS 


The information collected in 1982 concerns 1,226 farm servants, 
858 men and 868 women, who, with few exceptions, were all lodged 
and boarded on the farm. Of the men, 41 were foremen or handi- 
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craftsmen and 317 were ordinary workers. Of the women, 144 were 
in charge of cattle-sheds (102 had attended a vocational school ') and 
588 were cattle-shed assistants ; 180 were domestic servants (and are 
not considered in this summary). 


The table shows a steady decline in wages during the last two years: 
the cash income of ordinary men farm servants being reduced nearly 
to two-thirds of what it was in 1980. However, these figures do not 
include the value of board and lodging, although they include certain 
other wages in kind — mostly clothing — for about 20 per cent. of the 
men and 30 per cent. of the women workers, while the men sometimes 
receive in addition certain grazing rights or cereals and the women 
the boarding of their children. For ordinary men farm servants the 
value of these wages in kind other than board and lodging amounted 
to 435 Finnish marks in 1932 (as against 561 in 1929), and for both 
groups of women workers to about 240 Finnish marks in 1932 (as 
against 320 in 1929). The average wages of workers thus partly paid 
in kind are lower than the usual average all-cash wages of farm ser- 
vants ; it is most probable that wages in kind are paid principally in 
remote districts where the cash wage tends to fall below the general 
level. 


DeEPpuTATISTS ” 


The information collected in 1982 concerns 446 deputatists, 377 men 
and 69 women ; 90 per cent. were employed in the south-western and 
southern counties. Of the men, 98 held higher posts and 279 were 
ordinary agricultural workers ; of the women, 32 were in charge of 
cattle-sheds and 37 were cattle-shed assistants. 


The table shows that wages in kind were the first to be affected 
by the crisis. The decline in the value of these wages was due not only 
to the reduction in the prices of agricultural products, but also to the 
smaller quantities given to the workers. This fact is worth mentioning 
because it shows that, in spite of the crisis, there has been no tendency 
to modify the methods of wage payment and substitute wages in kind 
for part of the cash wage. Cash wages still remained remarkably stable 
in 1931, only to suffer a considerable cut in the following year ; they 
still, however, form a greater part of the total wages than they did 
in the period 1926-1928. 

The value of housing, fuel, and light is very differently estimated 
in the various parts of the country ; wages have therefore also been 
calculated without these items. The yearly wages in 1932 of men and 
women deputatists without these items were respectively 1,182 and 
758 Finnish marks lower than the figures shown in table II. 





1 Their average wages in 1982 were 3,970 Finnish marks, as against 3,774 Fin- 
nish marks for the whole group. 

2 Workers lodged by the employer but having their own household and paid 
partly in kind. 
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Day LABOURERS 


The statistics collected in 1982 concern, for the winter, 503 per- 
manent day labourers! (including 14 women) and 551 temporary 
workers (101 women); for the summer, 479 permanent workers 
(54 women) and 1,555 temporary workers (641 women). Compared 
with previous years, the amount of temporary labour in proportion 
to the total labour employed had increased. In winter more than 
70 per cent., and in summer more than 65 per cent., of the workers 
were boarded on the farm, while many were also lodged. 


TABLE III. DAILY CASH WAGES OF DAY LABOURERS (PERMANENT 
AND TEMPORARY) 

















| Cash wages per year Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
Group of workers 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
F. Mks. | F. Mks. | F. Mks. | F. Mks. 
Men: 
Boarded : 
Winter 17.92 | 16.52 | 11.938 9.62 | 100 92 67 53 
Summer 26.37 | 24.10 | 17.21 | 14.67 | 100 91 65 56 
Not boarded : 
Winter 81.32 | 31.93 | 25.87 | 21.53 | 100 102 83 69 
Summer 34.04 | 32.33 | 25.59 | 28.02 | 100 95 75 68 
Women : 
Boarded : 
Winter 11.56 | 12.18 9.37 7.74 | 100 105 81 67 
Summer 16.48 | 15.24 | 11.19 9.66 | 100 92 68 59 
Not boarded : 
Winter 18.13 | 19.29 | 17.97 | 14.538 | 100 107 89 80 
Summer 22.54 | 21.62 | 17.78 | 17.02 | 100 96 80 76 





























The decline in the earnings of day labourers is still more considerable 
than the decline in the earnings of other agricultural workers. Day 
labourers were already strongly affected by the crisis in 1931, the 
drop in their wages being relatively greatest in that year, whereas 
farm servants’ and deputatists’ wages dropped most in the following 
year. 





1 Le. working more than eight weeks in the course of the year on the farm 
recorded. 
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Industrial Education in the United States, 
1928-1930 ' 


The term “ industrial education” in the United States includes 
not only apprenticeship and vocational training, but also the training 
or re-training of adults, vocational guidance for children, and teacher 
training. Progress in such education in 1928-1980 was marked by a 
large increase in occupations included in training programmes, by 
increased enrolments, expenditure, and courses, by the inclusion 
in programmes of more occupations of the highly specialised and semi- 
skilled types, by further co-operation between joint advisory training 
committees and the educational authorities, and by a more critical 
attitude towards the training of teachers. 

Among factors contributing towards the spread of industrial 
training were : recognition of the responsibility of public schools to 
provide training for specialised and semi-skilled jobs, the need for 
short courses which would assist workers to secure promotion, and an 
increased knowledge of the types of occupations for which training 
under public school auspices might be attempted. This last is the 
outcome of occupational studies on a National or State scale, of the 
reports of joint advisory training committees, and of “ foremen con- 
ferences ”’ (lectures to foremen having the responsibility for the train- 
ing of those under them). Unemployment is also thought to be a 
factor which has increased enrolment in full-time classes. This is 
ascribed to the laws which, in certain States, require all young people 
up to a given age who are not at work to attend school, as well as to 
the voluntary attendance at such classes of unemployed youths who 
are over the compulsory school age. 

Public education in the United States is, as is generally known, 
a State, and not a Federal, obligation. There are, however, certain 
Federal Acts affecting education, notably the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 which provides Federal aid towards the establishment of voca- 
tional education in the States in (inter alia) trade and industry. There 
is also a Federal Board for Vocational Education which links up with 
the State Boards (of which in 1930 there were 42) and their Vocational 
Education Divisions. The types of industrial training offered are cal- 
culated tosatisfy two main needs: those of apprentices and other young 
workers, and those of adult or other workers not undergoing systematic 
training. For the first there are apprenticeship courses, general indus- 
trial classes, what are called “ co-operative classes”, and four-year 
full-time courses in trade and industrial subjects. For the second, 
vocational evening classes and foremanship courses are provided. 





1 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR : Biennal Survey of Educa- 
tion, 1928-1930, Vol. I, pp. 145-188. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. For 
further particulars of the contents of the volume see below under the heading 
“ Book Notes ”’. 
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Apprenticeship courses are found in small communities with one 
or two dominant industries and enough apprentices to make it worth 
while to form a class. The success of such classes depends on the possi- 
bility of securing a well-qualified teacher, suitable arrangements with 
industrial enterprises as to hours of instruction and attendance of 
apprentices, and co-ordination of plant and shop work. Granted all 
these the probability of training being well done is high. When all 
apprentices are from the same undertaking instruction may be carried 
out in the plant itself, an arrangement which has the advantage of 
securing adequate equipment (a difficulty with which vocational 
schools may have to contend) and the right shop atmosphere. 

When not possible, owing to the size of the community, to arrange 
specific trade classes, it is sometimes possible to organise general 
industrial classes for a few closely allied trades such as concrete work, 
plastering, and bricklaying, or carpentry, painting, and sheet-metal 
work. For small communities where occupations are not highly 
specialised such courses would appear to be adequate, and even to 
present advantages over specialised instruction. 

By “co-operative classes’ is meant those in which pupils are 
divided into two groups working alternately in school and plant for a 
definite period, usually one or two weeks. This plan suits States where 
pupils are allowed to leave school before the regulation age on condi- 
tion that they continue to attend on a limited part-time basis. Much 
of the success of such classes depends upon an efficient co-ordinator 
whose duty it is to see that the work the boy is performing in employ- 
ment is properly related to what he is being taught in class. 

Four-year full-time classes in trade and industrial subjects are 
organised in some high schools. Apparently they are not as yet general, 
but various causes are contributing to spread the movement, among 
them the tendency for pupils to remain longer in the upper schools, 
the desire to obtain increased grants, the increasing age for admission 
to employment, and the higher qualifications demanded for admission 
to trade and technical schools. 

For adult workers, and those not following a systematic course 
of training, vocational evening classes are arranged. Available sta- 
tistics show that attendance at these is increasing in many localities. 
This is partly due to unemployment and the strong competition for 
any work that may be available. Workers realise that employment 
is likely to go to those who are best qualified, and seek to add to their 
qualifications by attending evening classes. 

Another type of class which has shown a large growth during the 
years 1928-1930 is the foremanship course for foremen who wish to 
increase their industrial value or whose responsibilities include the 
instruction of workers under them. The State of Wisconsin is men- 
tioned as having devoted special attention to such classes, and in 
particular to itinerant instructors in foremanship ; these serve the 
needs of communities not large enough to justify a permanent instruc- 
tor. 

Among new problems confronting technical vocational schools is 
one due to technological unemployment. This has put a demand upon 
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schools to provide instruction which will enable workers to fill new 
kinds of jobs. In some instances schools have found themselves 
saddled with what the Federal Board for Vocational Education calls 
“frozen equipment ” which, while good for training in the processes 
formerly in use, is worthless for instruction in new methods. These 
schools, if they are to carry on, have no choice but to scrap their 
obsolete equipment and to invest in new. 

In the uomain of vocational guidance an increase in activity is 
noted. It is now generally recognised that vocational guidance should 
have a part in school programmes, but experiments are still being 
conducted to decide what that part should be. On certain broad 
principles, however, agreement has been reached, as, for example, 
the need that high school pupils should be given opportunities to study 
and analyse the major vocational groups ; the need for giving advice 
as part of a vocational guidance programme ; the need to include 
placement and follow-up work in such programmes, and for studying 
the aptitudes, interests, and social backgrounds of individuals to 
discover the possible bearing they may have upon the choice of a 
career. Nine States have guidance programmes under way, no less 
than seven of these having been started within the last two years dealt 
with in the report. The organisation of vocational guidance pro- 
grammes includes talks by specialists to groups of pupils, and the 
attendance at school of persons competent to advise pupils concerning 
the occupations they think they would like to follow. The complaint 
is made that the guidance programmes of high schools are still too 
heavily biased towards professional services needing college training ; 
this, it is considered, should be remedied. The vexed question of the 
application of mechanical aptitude tests to vocational guidance is 
referred to. Though the attitude towards such tests is still critical, 
they are not condemned. Considerable progress along these lines has 
been made, and investigations continue with a view to determining 
the reliability of mechanical tests. 

The need for providing and maintaining an adequate supply of 
teachers for vocational instruction has always been recognised but 
it has become especially apparent during the last two years. The 
importance is emphasised of selecting applicants for teacher-training 
courses with care ; a first essential is a number of years’ experience 
in the trade to be taught. The question has been raised of the subjects 
to be included in teacher-training courses : should they include general 
subjects, or only those which have a direct and immediate bearing 
upon the subject in which instruction is given? No reply is as yet 
forthcoming, but it is agreed by all that while there is no objection 
to a teacher in industrial subjects being a college graduate, no college 
graduate should become an industrial teacher unless he has also the 
requisite industrial training. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope and sources of these statistics were given in the Review 
for January 19331, and figures for different industries in a special 
publication. * 


I. Unemployment. Thirty-two countries publish regular figures of 
unemployment. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not generally possible. The figures relate to recorded unem- 
ployment only, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance do they approach completeness. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international compari- 
sons possible. Moreover, the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market, and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Where available, figures of “ partial unemploy- 
ment ” are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus it is not possible to compare them inter- 
nationally. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are in some 
cases computed by the Office. Unless otherwise indicated the 
monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 

ublications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
Insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. ¢ 


II. Employment. Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; 


' they are intended to show the movements in the number of people 


in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate 
the number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a ieee of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
period comparisons only. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. See also p. 814 below. 

2 Hours of Work and Unemployment: Report to the Preparatory Conference, 
January 1933, pp. 145-163. 

8 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 






















































































































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA | AUSTRIA 
Employment : Unemployment | Employment 
a... ae exchange — ineurance exch.nge 
statistics statistics statistics 
Date 
Unemployed 
Percentage Unemployed _— : f 
: ployed in receipt : 
unemployed registered ot hen og 
Par- Per . Per : Per | Tegistered 
Wholly tially Number oom. Number Pontoar- Number Pobe-d 
1927 8.7 3.4 1,353,000? e 31,032 7.0 172,450 S 200,112 
1928 8.6 5.7 1,353,000? e 45,669 10.8 156,185 ° 182,444 
1929 13.2 7.5 1,678,824 sd 47,359 11.1 164,509 ° ¥91,987 
1930 22.2 13.4 3,144,910 ° 84,767 19.3 208,389 ° 242,612 
1931 34.3 20.0 4,573,218 ad 117,866 27.4 253,368 | 20.3 300,223 
1932 43.8 22.6 5,579,858 30.2 120,454 29.4 309,969 | 24.8 377,894 
1932 April 43.9 22.1 5,739,070 31.0 e e 303,888 | 24.3 367,666 
May 43.3 22.9 5,582,620 29.8 ° a 271,481 | 21.7 334,887 
June 43.1 22.4 5,475,778 29.4 124,068 30.0 265,040 | 21.2 327,531 
July 43.9 23.0 5,392,248 29.0 ° ° 266,365 | 21.3 328,956 
Aug. 44.0 23.2 5,223,810 28.6 ° ad 269,179 | 21.5 334,415 
Sept. 43.6 22.7 5,102,750 27.7 122,340 29.6 275,840 | 22.1 345,148 
Oct. 42.9 22.6 5,109,173 27.6 - nd 297,791 | 23.8 370,029 
Nov. 43.2 22.1 5,355,428 28.9 ° ° 329,707 | 26.4 409,633 
Dec. 45.1 22.7 | 5,772.984 31.7 115,042 28.1 367,829 [29.4 449,899 
1933 Jan. 46.2 23.7 6,013,612 33.1 ° ad 397,920 | 31.8 478,034 
Feb. 47.4 24.1 | 6,000,958 33.1 ad ° 401,321 |32.1 480,063 
March 52.7 22.2 5,598,458 30.5 108,624f| 26.5 379,693 | 31.9 455,538 
April — — | 5,331,252 29.1T ad - 350,552 | 28.0 _ 
Bavo 2,248,400 18,331,036 t 409,902 1,250,000 * 
figure ’ , ’ , ’ = , , 
1 Figures calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 
BELGIUM | — CANADA | 
Unemployment insurance statistics | - Employment | 
| Official | Trade union returns | exchange | 
Date Unemployed estimates statistics 
Wholly Partially | Mumsher Unemployed Applicants 
Per Pe | wo y Per or work 
Number ou. Number | oun | ployed Number Ri registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 | ° | 8,142 4.9 13,541 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 | rs } 8,120 4.5 12,758 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 | ° 11,488 5.7 14,966 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ° 22,873 11.1 33,008 
1931 | 79,186 10.9 121,890 16.9 * 33,625 16.8 71,385 | 
1932 | 161,468 19.0 175,259 20.7 | 22,063 37,754 22.0 75,140 | 
| 1932 April 153,441 18.7 187,095 22.8 29,462 40,936 23.0 78,283 
May 160,700 18,9 191,084 22.5 23,512 38,692 22.1 76,269 
June 157,432 18.7 183,894 21.8 17,568 38,372 21.9 73,573 
July 169,411 19.6 174,646 20.3 13,795 38,240 21.8 70,124 
Aug. 167,212 19.5 170, 081 19.9 12,761 34,949 21.4 66,207 
| Sept. 163,048 18.3 168,120 18.9 13,036 35,054 20.4 64,919 
Oct. 157,525 17.5 161,155 17.9 16,482 35,600 22.0 73,352 
} Nov 157,206 17.5 145,547 16.2 22,745 36,783 22.8 85,135 
Dec 171,028 18.6 155,669 16.9 22,745 39,607 25.5 74,755 
| 1933 Jan. 207,112 22.1 196,186 20.9 27,532 39,525 25.5 81,061 
Feb. 201,305 21.0 185,052 19.3 28,837 37, 908T 24.3 78,673 
March 195,715 21.1 186,942 19.2 28,067 39,156T 25.it _ 
| April oa com ai oon _ =m ‘niet ase 
foment 973,700 ' 156,000 f . 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign 








The sign f signifies : “ provisional 


— signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
figure ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
| 
DANZIG 2 
CuILe* DENMARK (Free City of) ESTONIA UnitEp STaTEs 
Em- Em- Employ- Trad : t 
ployment| Trade union fund | ployment om ment ee 
exchange returns exchange tati ol exchange s 
Date statistics statistics) ****s'tcs statistics || Percentage unemployed 
Appli- Unemployed Appli- - — Unem Unweighted 
cants cants nemploye loyed || Weighted 
for work || Number Per | for work registered ou a e' Wholly | Partially 
registered cent. | registered 
1927 ° 61,705 22.5 65,620 of 3,037 e ° ° 
1928 ° 50,226 18.5 51,864 ve 2,629 ve 13 ad 
1929 4 42,817 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,181 nd 12 ° 
1930 ° 39,631 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,054 . 21 ° 
1931 29,345 53,019 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,632 ° 26 e 
1932 107,295 99,508 31.7 126,039 33,244 7,121 23.8 32 21 
1932 April 91,921 87,243 27.7 111,130 33,418 6,029 22.8 31 21 
May 97,595 77,658 24.8 85,175 31,847 4,896 22.8 31 22 
June 111,908 78,624 24.9 84,287 31,004 3,137 23.6 32 21 
July 118,983 90,593 28.7 111,372 29,195 2,022 25.4 34 21 
Aug. 125,307 92,451 29.2 116,899 28,989 3,256 25.1 33 21 
Sept 124,937 93,910 29.6 | 121,633 30,469 5,957 24.8 32 22 
Oct. 128,153 || 101,518 31.8 | 131,065 31,806 8,901 23.9 31 22 
Nov. 126,984 || 112,506 35.1 146,308 35,507 10,715 24.2 32 23 
ec. 123,216 || 138,335 42.8 | 173,236 39,042 13,727 24.9 34 21 
1933 Jan. 99,510 || 141,354 43.5 187,284 40,726 16,511 25.8 35 20 
Feb. 92,075 || 139,831 42.8 189,805 39,843 15,437 26.1 34 20 
March 82,000f || 116,762 35.4 166,376 38,313 14,512 26.7 34 22 
April —_— | 100,430T| 28.9 139,781 36,205 —_ 25.9T 33T 21 
| ! 
Base * | 331,413 . * . | 700,000 
— | ats | 














1 New series. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 







































































FINLAND | FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
| 
—- papain of ome —-- Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange | ployment Pe exchange 
statistics |commissions 4 : statistics || Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
| (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
Unem- Un- |Unemployed Applica- 
ployed in receipt | tions for Pp Per 
registered employed of relief work Number ane Number cent. 
1927 | 1,868 " | 33,549 47,289 | 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 - 4,993 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 “4 | 905 10,050 | 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 sd 2,432 13,668 | 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 ° | 54,587 74,828 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 264,845 306,434 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1932 April 16,885 75,507 282,013 341,060 2,204,740 17.3 521,705 4.1 
May 13,189 53,387 262,184 322,320 2,183,683 17.1 638,157 5.0 
June 12,709 32,444 232,371 295 478 2,357,963 16.7 697,639 5.5 
July 13,278 23,189 262,642 295 ,401 2,185,015 17.1 735,929 5.7 
Aug. 16,966 28,645 263,068 298,479 2,215,704 17.3 731,104 5.7 
Sept. 18,563 54,867 259,237 296,446 2,279,779 17.8 645,286 5.0 
Oct. 19,908 73,379 247,090 264,509 2,295,500 17.9 515,405 4.0 
Nov. 21,690 81,022 255,004 292,552 2,328,920 18.2 520,105 4.0 
Dec. 20,289 82,626 276,628 306,708 2,314,528 18.1 461,274 3.6 
1933 Jan. 23,178 76,862 316,259? 352,001 2,422,808 18.9 532,640 4.2 
Feb. 20,731 69,386 330,874 368,929 2,394,106 18.7 520,808 41 
March 19,083 64.300 319,240 356,455 2,310,062 18.0 511,309 40 
April 17,732 53,386 309,576 345,317 2,200,397 17.2 536,882 4.2 
_ , | ‘ | * 12,808,000 











* From January 1933, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”. 


‘The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”, 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 







































































TABLE I. 
HUNGARY ey Irish Free State* ITALY JAPAN 
Employ- 
aa 0 amr Employment Social insurance Official 
exchange ee exchange statistics fund statistics estimates 
statistics _ 
Date . 
Applicants for work Unemployed Unemployed 
r . registered 
Applica- A plicants : : — 
tiene or work wy claims a 
for work registered pe om nneane Total Wholly Partially Number Fa 4 
benefit 
1927 13,881 ve id 21,100 278,484 97,054 e * 
1928 14,715 1s ° 22,721 324,422 38,457 e bd 
1929 15,173 ® ° 20,860 300,787 16,154 e * 
1930 43,592 . ® 22,176 425,437 23,408 368,465 5.2 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 28,721 413,248 5.9 
1932 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 || 1,006,442 33,468 489,168 6.9 
| 1932 April 68,459 10,148 17,433 32,252 || 1,000,025 32,720 482,366 6.9 
May 63 345 10,142 16,803 35,874 || 968,456 35,528 483,109 6.9 
June 59,040 10,503 15,876 66,912?|| 905,097 31,710 481,589 6.8 
July 56,985 11,162 17,503 77,648 931,291 33,218 510,901 7.2 
Aug. 60,900 12,093 19,634 75,140 945,972 33,666 509,580 7.1 
Sept. 65,436 11,947 20,987 78,088 949,408 37,043 505,969 7.0 
Oct. 67,154 12,212 22,876 88,533 956,357 32,556 503,958 7.0 
Nov. 71,831 12,725 23,102 (102,747 || 1,038,757 36,349 481,213 6.7 
Dec. 75,288 12,856 22,694 102,619 || 1,129,654 37,644 463,403 6.4 
1933 Jan. 78,020 12,399 26,543 95,577 || 1,225,470 33,003 444,032 6.1 
Feb. 70,039 13,417 25.483 | 88,747 || 1,229,387 34.506 m8 <= 
March 69,207 —_ 22,916 82,503 || 1,081,536 29,129 — —_ 
April 65,793 —_ 19,016 70,039 || 1,025,754 51,871 — — 
Base figure | . | * | * * | 7,245,302 





1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 

































































| 


the month. 2 Modified series. 
| 
LATVIA } NoRWAY } New ZEALAND || PALESTINE || RUMANIA 
| | } 
| = = | 
Employ- | Employ- Employ- 
ment | Trade union fund ment Employment | || Official ment 
Date exchange returns exchange exchange statistics estimates || exchange 
statistics statistics | maz statistics 
Applica- | l - ; 
(tions | __Cneme eee Unem- | APPwork | on public |, Number | dioved 
d? : : un d - 
venibenat | Number | p= registered® | relief works, smaeaze registered 
1927 3,131 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 | . e | . e 
1928 4,700 6,502 | 19.2 21,759 - ° ve 10,373 
1929 5,617 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 | 3,104 7,288 
1930 4,851 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,037 * 4,833 25,338 
1931 8,709 ° 22.3 27,479 41,430* * | 24,083 35,851 
1932 14,582 14,790 30.8 33,831 51,549 40,173 | 18,239 38,890 
| 1932 April 14,607 14,585 30.7 36,993 48,601 29,774 || 14,950 47,206 
May 7,599 13,465 | 28.3 31,504 53,543 38,946 | 15,40" 39,654 
June 7,056 12,603 | 26.2 27,752 | 54,342 37,474 || 19,209 || 33,679 
July 7,181 12,563 25.9 25,750 | 55,203 43,631 | 20,700 32,809 
Aug. 9,650 13,084 26.9 27,033 || 56,332 49,242 | 19,400 ‘ 
Sept. 8,762 14,358 29.3 30,963 | 55,855 49,447 | 20,350 21,862 
Oct. 13,806 | 15,512 | 31.6 34,810 54,549 48,343 | 15,120 28,172 
Nov. 17,601 } 16,717 34.2 38,807 | 52,477 47,129 | 11,700 30,651 
Dec. | 17,314 || 20,735 | 42.4 41,571 | 52,523 47,374 | 16,200 38,471 
1933 Jan. 14,777 | 19,249 39.3 40,642 | 51.698 44,860 17,600 44,797 
Feb, 13,886 19,673 40.0 42,460 | 49,971 44,693 19,100 45,371 
March 13,087 — _— 42,43 | 50,721T 45,136f | 18 000 _— 
April | 9978 | — — 39,846 | — ie | _ _ 
| Base figure; * | 49,168 ire ene . ee 





+ The figures relate to the 15th of the month, 


Modified series. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ” 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
NETHERLANDS PoLAND PORTUGAL SwzpENn 
ay a mae Employment Employment ' —_ Trade union a 
moe statistics * — exchange statistic statistics returns statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Applicants 
Unemployed voieed for work 
Number Bang y Number — Number = registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 ® 165,340 74 *] 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 ° 125,552? 5.0 ° 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 sad 129,450 4.9 ° 32,6214 | 10.7? 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 ° 226,659 8.9 ad 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 87,659 18.2 e 299,502 12.7 bs 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 162,638 30.1 271,092 || 255,582 11.9 33,352 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1932 April 142,697 25.0 | 244,452 || 339,773 15.5 41,601 79,804 21.3 81,774 
May 133,510 26.4 | 240,774 || 306,801 14.4 42,013 75,650 19.4 70,902 
Jun 140,226 27.2 243,170 || 264,147 11.2 42,666 77,137 19.7 63,974 
¥ 153,561 29.6 254,462 || 218,059 10.3 27,763 75,622 19.7 64,772 
‘ 159,035 30.6 262,839 || 190,548 9.0 28,718 80,975 20.4 74,496 
ons 154,580 29.8 274,413 || 150,446 7.1 28,895 84,432 21.0 , 563 
tat. 150,997 29.1 282,917 || 150,894 7.1 30,251 92,868 22.4 94,767 
Nov. 159,799 30.5 310,376 || 177,459 8.4 18,203 97,666 24.5 109,847 
Dec. 222,811 37.3 350,770 || 220,245 10.4 21,001 129,002 31.5 110,004 
1932 Jan. 254,271 41.8 398,641 || 266,601 12.5 26,133 120,156 29.1 135,142 
Feb. 232,840 38.1 385,542 || 280,044 13.2 27,957 118,251 27.8 138,131 
March 203,886¢ | 33.7f | 342,152T|| 279,779 13.2 _ 121,456 28.4T 149,045 
April 181,129f | 29.8f | 307,107T _ os _— a 136,580 
Base figure 608,299 ° | 2,125,000 T | * 427,532 ° 
3 Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 
® Up to 1927, last week of the month ; afterwards, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
Saar SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
TERRITORY 
Employment |} Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in li 
Unemployed |} unemployed | Applications|| receipt of benefit App —— Unemployed 
registered ae, for work Pee Prone’ registered 
gistered 
Wholly tially Number eanh, 
1927 . 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,626 1.6 52,829 
1928 id 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,342 1.4 38,636 6,781 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,465 
1930 9,286 3.4! 7.2% 12,881 52,047 4.6 105,442 8,198 
1931 20, 963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 10, 018 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184, 555 13.5 554,059 14, 761 
1932 April 42,093 7.7 12.6 44,958 180,456 13.3 555,832 18,532 
May 42,881 7.6 11.5 41,798 171,895 12.6 487,228 13,568 
June 40,188 7.1 11.3 41,441 168,452 12.3 466,948 11,418 
July 39,063 7.5 11.4 45,448 167,529 12.2 453,294 940 
Aug. 38,858 7.6 11.1 47,064 172,118 12.5 460,952 11,940 
Sept. 40,320 7.9 10.8 49,532 170,772 12.3 486,935 10,985 
Oct. 40,728 8.7 10.6 58,127 173,706 12.4 533, 616 10,474 
Nov. 41,962 10.3 11.3 68,286 190,779 13.5 608, 809 11,670 
Dec. 44/31 1 13.6 11.9 81,887 239,959 16.9 746,311 14,248 
1933 Jan. 45,700 17.0 11.4 101,111 300,210 20.5 872,775 23,574 
Feb. 45,101 16.5 11.6 96,273 305,036 20.7 920,182 25,346 
March 42,258 12.1 10.7 71,809 296,491 20.5 877,955 ,609 
April 40,082 —_ — 60,894 _ —_ 797,516f | 19,671 
Base figure . | 438,624 * 1,478,790 ° | e 

















8 a to 1930, quarterly averages ; saereaete, monthly averen. 
The signa * signifies : : “no 7s 
he ant t signifies : 


The 
o 00 AEicaal mamma) 


fies : “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Soutn AFRICA GERMANY Canapa * || Estonia * FINLAND 
Sickness Trade ’ 
, : : Employers’|| Employers’|| Employers 
Date Employers’ returns =| “tatistics | returns || feturns |} returns || returns 
(end of pe Ts 
month) Number employed ° Percent-|| umber on Number 
in July 1925 = 100 sickness age of employed 
od funds full-time =“ yed we in same 
— employed | employ- | 1926 = 100 || 1927100 || month of 
Europeans Total? Be mont 1926= 100 
1932 
April 102.3 98.2 63.4 50.4 87.5 96.6 80 
May 101.2 97.3 65.0 50.8 89.1 102.7 e 
June 100.3 96.8 65.8 51.1 88.7 102.5 bad 
July 99.6 96.3 66.3 50.2 86.3 96.2 84 
Aug. 99.6 96.2 66.9 50.0 86.0 93.7 e 
Sept. 99.9 96.1 67.9 50.7 86.7 || 92.8 : 
Oct. 100.1 95.7 68.8 51.8 84.7 92.6 75 
Nov 100.4 96.2 68.1 51.7 83.2 91.5 e 
Dec. 100.0 96.7 64.7 49.6 78.5 89.2 S 
1933 
Jan. 99.5 96.9 62.5 48.2 76. 90.0 86 
Feb. 101.1 98.6 63.1 46.9 76.9 92.7 ° 
March _ —_ 67.0 —_— 76.0 95.0 e 
April — _— _ _ —_ — 83 
Number e e ° 
employed 12,192,696 1,422,007 698 544 29,859 





1 Including “‘ Natives ’’. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month.§ 


















































Unirep States? FRANCE * Great Britain JAPAN 
Employers’ returns 
(Federal Reserve Returns of labour _ Unemployment Employers’ 
Date Board) inspectors insurance statistics returns 
(end of Number employed in 1924 
month) | Number Factory Rn. ph yew ae = 169 Number 
eo re pame month employed Persons ag involved omgne ed 
aa a of previous| on short in tra isputes : vas 
1925=100 | 1925100 year = 100 tiene 1926 = 100 
| Included | Excluded 
1932 
April 64.3 48.7 86.0 51.7 99.4 99.7 74.5 
May 62.1 46.2 86.7 51.1 98.5 98.8 74.6 
June 60.0 42.6 88.4 50.5 98.4 98.7 74.5 
July 58.3 39.6 87.3 49.3 97.8 97.9 74.5 
Aug. 58.8 40.1 87.7 48.8 97.7 97.5 74.7 
Sept. 60.3 42.1 86.9 46.6 98.1 97.0 75.5 
Oct. 61.1 43.5 90.3 43.1 98.3 98.6 75.8 
Nov. 61.2 41.8 92.2 38.5 98.1 98.4 76.4 
Dec. 60.6 40.9 94.2 40.7 98.9 99.3 77.0 
1933 
Jan. 59.4 39.2 95.8 41.5 97.2 97.5 174 
Feb. 59.4 40.0 96.8 40.0 97.7 98.0 — 
March — —_ 98.2 39.8 98.8 99.1 — 
April _ om = a= 99.8 100.1 a= 
L.A * . 2,380,356 12,640,000 f | 702,001 
| 





1 The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
following month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional 


The sign — sign 
figu 


® The figures relate to the ist of the 


ifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
re”, 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
ITALY LATVIA POLAND | SWEDEN Switzer- CzEcuo- 
LAND SLOVAKIA®* 
Employers’ —— Employers’ | Employers’ || Employers’ a. 
Date returns statistics returns returns returns statistics 
(end of ne Average Aver Average 
- ge 
month) ee, tage of — Number number Number —- 
tn 5 ™ 2 t- workers gaembess employed employed —- tas SN 
employed in in in 
sgamber | on short|| “™Ployed || 1927=100 || 1926-1930 = 100 — 
pa time || = 100 walinced = 100 
1932 April 67.9 29.8 77 70.0 ® vd 82.6 
May 65.4 29.5 78 70.6 ad ° 89.6 
June 64.4 29.8 79 70.8 86.6 ? 86.0 91.1 
July 64.9 30.8 79 70.5 7 - 89.6 
Aug. 63.6 29.8 79 71.6 * od 88.2 
Sept. 67.3 27.2 79 72.0 91.2 84.7 86.3 
Oct. 67.8 25.4 80 77.7 e ° 85.7 
Nov. 67.5 23.5 81 72.2 bd ad 82.4 
Dec. 66.8 26.6 78 63.3 88.4 82.4 75.0 
1933 Jan. 65.0 24.9 78 63.3 . sd 66.8 
Feb. 66.1 24.4 79 68.4 - od — 
March 67.9T 23.0T 80 70.8T 86.0 81.9 69.1 
April ‘aie nee deni nied . * a 
Number employed 654,229 | 144,224 | 535,062 | 198,635 | 187.814 | 2,049,786 





2 Base: 1930 = 100. * Average for the month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 


Chile : Estadistica Chilena (General Directorate of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The series hitherto given relating to workers 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of each 
month is now replaced by a new series covering salaried employees as well. 


Portugal : Boletim mensal da Direcgao Geral de Estadistica (General Directorate 
of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics are compiled by the Institute 
of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Welfare ; they relate to the number 
of unemployed registered in Continental Portugal, and since March 1932 also in 
the islands of Angra do Heroismo, Horta, Santa Delgada, and Funchal. 




















STATISTICS 


Wages, Hours of Work, and other Factors 
in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain 
Towns in October 1932: I 


The following tables give statistics of wages, hours of work, and 
other factors in the remuneration of workers in certain towns in 
October 1982 (or at some neighbouring date). They are a continuation, 
with some extensions and improvements, of tables published in this 
Review for July 19321, which gave similar information for October 
1981. The data have been supplied by the appropriate national or 
municipal statistical departments of the various countries in reply 
to a special enquiry by the International Labour Office. 


ScorE OF THE ENQUIRY AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE DATA 


As before, the competent statistical departments have been 
requested to provide, for a series of 30 specified occupations (the same 
as in preceding enquiries), data on time rates of wages (rates for time 
workers and basic time rates for piece workers), earnings, normal 
hours of work, and also on family allowances, holidays with pay, and 
employers’ and workers’ contributions to compulsory social insurance 
schemes. There is no country from which it has been possible to obtain 
absolutely complete figures on all these points, but the data received 
show some improvement on those previously obtained. For social 
insurance contributions, in particular, for which the data collected 
last year were not considered sufficiently complete for publication, the 
information received this year, though still incomplete, has made it 
possible to compile international tables. 


Simultaneously with this enquiry on wages, hours of work, etc., 
nformation has been collected (also as on previous occasions) for the 
same towns relating to the retail prices of certain articles of food and 
of heating and lighting, and also to rents of working-class dwellings. 
The data relating to retail prices of food and heating and lighting 
were published in a previous number of this Review *; the data on 
rent will be analysed in a subsequent article. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, July 1932, pp. 97-116; 
** Wages, Hours of Labour, and Retail Prices in Certain Towns ”’. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1983: ‘“ An Inter- 
national Comparison of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstulfs, July 
1929 to October 1932 °’, especially p. 531. 
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The present article is devoted to the presentation and interpreta- 
tion of the data collected on wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment ; these are presented in five series of tables +, as follows : 


Table I : Money wages per hour. 

Table II : Number of normal hours of work per week. 

Table III : Amount per hour of family allowances (for a wife and 
two children). 

Table IV : Annual number of holidays with pay. 


Table V: Employers’ and workers’ contributions per week to 
compulsory social insurance schemes. 


These five tables are all arranged on the same plan and thus form 
a single whole. 

Each table contains the same list of 30 occupations. When it 
happens in certain towns that the wage data refer to occupations 
which do not exactly correspond to the general definition of the occu- 
pation considered, the same exceptions are regarded as applying also 
to the data other than wages ; they are explained in general notes, 
which must thus be taken to apply to all the tables. Independently 
of these general reserves, notes for each table indicate any special 
remarks called for by any particular figures in that table. When 
the wage data for certain towns or occupations are missing, the 
corresponding figures are omitted from the other tables. Similarly, 
each series of tables should include the same list of towns. It 
will however be seen that some of the towns given in the wage 
tables are missing in one or more of the other tables. The reason is 
either that no information is available or else that the item considered 
(family allowances, holidays, compulsory insurance) has no practical 
existence in the country. Details on this point will be found in the 
text relating to each table. 

The present enquiry covers 77 towns in 22 countries, as compared 
with 75 towns in 20 countries in the previous enquiry. The change 
is due to the addition of Hungary and Switzerland to the countries 


- taking part in the enquiry, combined with the absence of the necessary 


information for two towns in Yugoslavia which were included in the 
previous statistics. 

In all the tables the countries, and in each country the towns, are 
arranged in French alphabetical order. The code letters opposite the 
various industries are the same as those used in other articles in this 
Review for the presentation of various kinds of labour statistics classi- 
fied by industries.* Figures expressing sums of money are given in 
the currency of the country concerned. 





1 Tables III, IV, and V will appear in the Review for July 1933. 


2 Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 2, Aug. 1933 : 
“‘ Movement of Wages in Different Industries and Occupations: I’, p. 256. 

















STATISTICS 


Money WaGES 


Table I gives the information received for the different towns 
and occupations on the wages of an adult male worker, distinguishing 
between rates and earnings. 

It should be pointed out that these general terms cover data whose 
nature sometimes differs widely in different towns, and even for differ- 
ent occupations in the same town. Rates usually refer to time workers; 
sometimes, however, the figures represent minimum rates, sometimes 
standard or predominant rates, and some of the terms used, such as 
minimum rates, do not have exactly the same meaning in all countries. 
When data on basic time rates for piece workers are available, they 
are given in parentheses in the “ rates ” column. 

The data on earnings as a rule cover both piece workers and time 
workers ; they also include certain supplementary payments or bonuses 
which are as a rule excluded from the data on rates. In addition, the 
exact signification of these figures varies in the different cases owing 
to differences in their method of calculation and in the nature of the 
sources from which they are taken. 

The statistical material available is obviously far from being fully 
satisfactory, and international comparisons can only be attempted 
with the greatest caution. Thus comparisons between two towns in 
which the data are of different characters (earnings, standard rates, 
minimum rates, etc.), have a different significance from comparisons 
between towns where the available data are of the same character. In 
the former case the percentage error in the comparisons may be much 
greater than in the latter. An approximate idea of the possible mag- 
nitude of this percentage error may be obtained by examining the 
statistics for towns for which data of different characters are available 
for one or more occupations. Instances are to be found in Denmark, 
Estonia, Great Britain, Latvia, the Netherlands, and Poland. While 
in some cases the figures for rates and earnings are almost the same, 
in others one may be as much as double the other. 

A further difficulty is that in spite of all possible precautions 
there is no certainty that the figures obtained from the different 
national authorities all refer to exactly similar occupations. The 
difficulties of establishing any kind of equivalence between classifica- 
tions of occupations are numerous and well known — difficulties due 
to the multiple divergences between town and town both in the nomen- 
clature and in the actual nature of the occupations. The Office has 
recently undertaken a detailed study of this question, which is still 
full of uncertainties and ambiguities, and it is to be hoped that further 
and more precise information on it will in time be available. 

Lastly, it is not perhaps superfluous to point out once more that 
these statistics of hourly wages cannot in any way be interpreted as 
a measure of the income actually received by a worker to live on, and 
still less of the standard of life of a working-class family. To obtain 
such a measure several other factors would also have to be taken into 
account which do not come within the scope of wage statistics, and 
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two of which are especially important : first, the degree of employment 
of a worker, not only in the course of a week, but throughout the year, 
i.e. taking into account the balance between overtime and unemploy- 
ment (partial or total) and also loss of working time through illness, 
accident, holidays without pay, etc.; second, the importance in a 
family budget of the earnings of other members of the family, and of 
supplementary earnings of the head of the family. Accurate data on 
these various points are still, unfortunately, lacking in so many coun- 
tries that it is impossible at present to attempt any international com- 
parisons in these domains. 


Hours or Work 


Table II contains the data on the number of normal hours of work 
in the same towns as for the wage statistics, except for 3 towns (Bilbao, 
Budapest, Nancy), for which the necessary information has not been 
collected. 

These data are in general based on information taken from col- 
lective agreements, legal provisions, or arbitration awards. Their 
exact scope accordingly varies from country to country ; in some cases 
they may be considered closely representative of an almost general 
practice, while in others they express only a general ideal standard, 
subject to numerous exceptions, or a particular rule that is in fact 
observed but only for a part of the workers in the occupation con- 
sidered. They can therefore only be interpreted as an approximate 
indication of the normal conditions applied to the worker in the matter 
of hours of work. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the actual conditions, especially at 
the present time, differ considerably from these normal conditions on 
account of the extensive and very general adoption of a system of 
short time. If these figures were used to calculate a normal weekly 
wage, the result would thus be a figure which it would be entirely 
wrong to treat as representing the actual wages of the generality of the 


workers. 
(To be continued.) 


GENERAL Notes To TaBies I to V (b) : EXPLANATIONS OF SOME 


OF THE TERMS USED IN THE List OF OCCUPATIONS 
Germany. 

Fitters and turners : in Hamburg, workers in shipyards ; in Munich, specialised 
workers (‘‘Facharbeiter’’). 

Iron moulders and pattern makers : in Munich, specialised workers. 

Bricklayers and masons : masons only. 

Concrete workers : specialised workers. 

Carpenters and joiners: carpenters only. 

Machine minders: printers in general. 

Bakers : workers in large undertakings. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Berlin, after 5 years’ service ; in Ham- 
burg, after 11 years’ service ; tram employees only in Breslau (after 7 years’ service), 
Cologne (after one year’s service), and Leipzig (without reference to period of 
service). 

Motor drivers and horse drivers: in Breslau, married workers. 

Horse drivers : without reference to the number of horses driven. 
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Australia. 

Concrete workers : concrete workers’ labourers. 

Carpenters and joiners : carpenters only. 

Machine compositors : linotype operators. 

Machine minders : machinists. 

Bookbinders : journeymen bookbinders. 

Labourers (printing and bookbinding) : jobbing office assistants. 

Bakers: ovenmen. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : tram motormen and conductors only, 
in their second year. 

Motor drivers : motor lorries and wagons under 3 tons. 

Goods porters : second class shunters. 

Electrical fitters : linemen (electrical supply). 


Austria. 

Structural iron workers: ‘‘Eisenbieger’’. 

Bakers: in Graz and Vienna: workers in co-operative bakeries and large 
undertakings ; in Linz, workers in co-operative bakeries only. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : tram employees only, after 15 years’ service. 


Canada. 

Machine minders : pressmen. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : tram employees only ; in Halifax, tram 
operators (one-man). 

Goods porters: railway freight truckers. 


Estonia. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Tartu, bus operators (one-man). 


United States. 

Concrete workers : cement finishers. 

Carpenters and joiners: carpenters only. 

Plumbers : plumbers and gasfitters. 

Electrical fitters : inside wiremen. 

Machine compositors : ‘‘machine operators’’. 

Machine minders : ‘‘machine tenders’’. 

Bookbinders : in New York, ‘“‘bench workers’”’. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : street railway employees only (two-men 
cars), except in New York (subway and elevated railway employees). 

Electrical fitters: linemen. 


France. 

Bricklayers and masons : in Nancy, well-sinkers, miners, and quarrymen. 

Concrete workers : in Lyons, cement workers ; in Nancy, the same groups as 
for masons. 

Plumbers : in Lyons, plumbers and zinc workers. 

Bakers : in Lyons, foremen bakers ; in Nancy, “‘premiers garcons’’ ; in Paris, 
“garcons”. 
Great Britain. 

Concrete workers: levelilers. 

Labourers (printing and bookbinding) : porters. 

Tram and bus drivers : in Bristol, tram employees only. 

Tram and bus conductors : in Bristol and Newcastle, tram employees only. 


Irish Free State. 
Structural iron workers : in Cork, fitters, etc. 
Bakers: table hands. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Cork, bus employees only. 
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Italy. 
Bricklayers and masons : in Turn, masons only. 
Structural iron workers : in Trieste, ferro-concrete construction workers. 
Carpenters and joiners : in Turin : carpenters only. 
Labourers (printing and bookbinding) : in Genoa, porters (‘‘facchini’’). 
Motor drivers : in Trieste, motor drivers in general. 


Latvia. 

Machine minders: printers. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors : municipal employees. 

Electrical fitters, labourers (electric power distribution and local authorities) : 
supernumerary workers employed in municipal undertakings. 


Norway. 
Labourers (printing and bookbinding) : helpers in bookbinding. 
Bus drivers and conductors : vehicles usually operated by one man. 


Netherlands. 

Fitters and turners, iron moulders, patternmakers, labourers (mechanical engineer- 
ing): in Utrecht, workers aged 30-65 years. 

Bricklayers and masons : in Utrecht, masons only. 

Machine minders: in Utrecht, printers. 

Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Rotterdam and Utrecht, municipal 
employees. 

Goods porters (railways) : in Utrecht, workers ‘“‘not regularly employed’’. 

Permanent-way labourers: in Utrecht, goods porters and permanent-way 
men (“cantonniers”’) regularly employed. 

Electrical fitters and labourers (electric power distribution) : in Utrecht, muni- 
cipal employees. 


Poland. 
Hand and machine compositors, machine minders, bookbinders’ labourers (printing 
and bookbinding) : in Poznan, workers after 5 years’ service. 


Switzerland. 

Fitters and turners, labourers (mechanical engineering) : workers employed in 
the central heating industry. 

Painters : in Basle, workers in their third year after apprenticeship. 

Plumbers : in Basie and Zurich, workers in their third year after apprentice- 
ship. 

Electrical fitters : in Basle, workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship ; 
in Zurich, workers in their third year after apprenticeship. 

Hand and machine compositors, machine minders : married workers. 

Bookbinders and labourers (in bookbinding workshops) : workers in their third 
year after apprenticeship. 

Motor drivers and horse drivers: in Basle, workers in their second year; in 
Berne, workers in their fifth year ; in Zurich, workers in their third year after 
apprenticeship. 

Railways goods porters and permanent-way labourers : married workers. 


Notes To TABLE I (WacEs PER Hour) 


Germany. 
1 Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements for the highest 
age class. Figures in parentheses : normal basic time rates for piece workers (“Soll- 


satz’’). 
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* Weighted averages of time and piece rates : 






































Occupation Berlin Breslau Cologne Hamburg Leipzig Munich 

. R. Mks. R. Mks. R. Mks. R. Mks. R. Mks. R. Mks. 
Fitters and turners, 

iron moulders 0.90 — 0.80 — 0.80 0.70 
Patternmakers 0.90 — a —- 0.80 0.70 
Labourers (mechani- 

cal engineering) 0.70 no 0.66 —- 0.67 0.59 
Cabinet makers —_— — 1.05 —_ — —_— 
French polishers —_ a 1.05 — — = 
Goods porters (rail- 

ways) 0.78 0.60 0.67 0.84 | 0.71 0.69 
Permanent-way 

labourers 0.79 0.61 0.68 085 | 0.72 0.69 








* Including tool allowance. 

* Not including family allowances. 

5 Average of rates for tram and bus drivers, including driver’s bonus. 

* Average of rates for tram and bus conductors, including, for the latter, the 
allowance for upper-deck work. 

7 Including driver’s bonus. 

8 Including “Fehlgeld”’. 

® Not including “Lichtgeld’’. 

10 Including conductor’s bonus. 

11 Average of rates for tram and bus conductors, including, for the latter, 
conductor’s bonus. 

12 Including tool allowance and travelling allowance (“Verkehrszulage”’). 


Australia. 

1 Minimum rates of wages, as quoted from latest award, determination, or 
agreement in force at 30 June 1932. Account has been taken of the reductions 
which the State Industrial Court of New South Wales put in force at Sydney on 
26 August. (Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly 
rates and normal hours of work per week.) 

* Average of rates for bricklayers and stone-masons. 

® Average of two rates. 


Austria. 

1 Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force at the 
end of December 1932; figures calculated by the International Labour Office from 
weekly rates and normal hours of work per week. 

2 Average actual earnings in large undertakings (figures obtained by special 
enquiries of the Austrian Federation of Industry). 

* Average of rates for fitters and turners. 

* Average of rates for carpenters and joiners. 

5 Average of rates for bookbinders in printing works and in bookbinding 
workshops. 

* Average of rates for labourers in printing works and in bookbinding workshops. 

7 Average of rates for bakers in co-operative bakeries and in large undertakings. 

® Sch. 248 per month. 

® Sch. 272 per month. 

10 Sch. 267 per month. 
11 Sch. 314 per month (paid 13 4% times per year). 


Belgium. 
1 Average time wages ; for printing and bookbinding and for cartage, figures 
calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly wages and normal 
hours of work per week. 
® Average of two rates. 
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Canada. 

1 Prevailing or predominant time rates of wages in force on 1 January 1933 ; 
for most of the occupations under the headings building, printing, and transport, 
the figures given are union rates. For printing and bookbinding, for bakers, and, 
in one or two instances, for cartage, figures calculated by the International Labour 
Office from weekly wages and normal work of hours per full-time week. 

2 Average of two rates. 

’ Figures obtained by dividing the weekly wage by the average of two given 
figures for hours of work. 


Denmark. 

1 Minimum time rates of wages or “minimum payment” ; for hand and machine 
compositors, printing machine minders, bakers, and cartage, figures calculated by 
the International Labour Office from weekly wages and normal hours per week. 

* Normal earnings ; for cartage, figures calculated by the International Labour 
Office from estimated weekly earnings and normal hours of work per week. 

® Average of figures for carpenters and joiners. 

* Average of two rates. 

5 Kr. 2,878 to Kr. 3,612 per year. 

6 Figures obtained by dividing the weekly wage by the average of two given 
figures for hours of work. 


Spain. 

1 For mechanical engineering, electric power distribution, and local authorities’ 
labourers, minimum time rates fixed by wage awards ; for other industries and 
occupations, time rates embodied in collective agreements. 

2 Time rates of wages embodied in collective agreements drawn up by joint 
labour boards. 

* Time rates of wages per normal hour of work. 

* Figure calculated by the International Labour Office from the weekly wage 
and normal hours of work per week. 


Estonia. 

1 Medians of time rates of wages in July 1932, determined from individual 
contracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely lacking). 
Figures in parentheses : average of minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. 

2 Medians of average earnings of time and piece workers in July 1932, family 
allowances being taken into account. 

3 Average of two approximate figures. 

* Monthly wages of permanent staff : Kr. 54 and Kr. 58, according to category 


United States. 

1 Union wage rates in force on 15 May 19382 ; these figures are considered repre- 
sentative of the whole year, the rates being as a rule settled in the spring. 

2 Average of two rates. 
% Selected journeyman’s rate. Most cities report other rates, both higher and 
ower. 

* Prevailing rates ; range for all classes of work : $0.78 to $0.98 per hour. 

5 Average of rates for job work and book work. 

® For operations other than bench work : $0.91 to $1.16. 

* Average of rates for bricklayers and stone masons. 


France. 

1 Time rates of wages ; for Lyons and Nancy, the figures refer to 15 November 
1932. Figures in parentheses : basic time rates for piece workers. 

® Average of rates for fitters and turners. 

® Average of two rates. 

* Average of rates for carpenters and joiners. 
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5 Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from daily wages and 
normal hours of work per day. 

* Frs. 38.65 per day, plus 1% kg. of bread. 

7 After two years’ service, Frs. 24.50 per day ; after 16 years’ service, Frs. 27. 

® Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly wages 
and normal hours of work per week. 

® Starting wage, Frs. 8,600 per year ; after 20 years’ service, Frs. 10,680, plus 
Frs. 1,920 lodging allowance. 

10 Starting wage, Frs. 9,300 per year ; after 15 years’ service, Frs. 10,700. 

11 Guaranteed minimum for piece workers : Frs. 3.70 per hour. 

12 Including tool allowance for joiners. 

18 Average of several rates. 

14 With a guaranteed minimum of Frs. 48 per day. 

18 Averages obtained by multiplying the daily wage (paid during 365 days) 
by 7, and dividing the product by 48. These figures are not comparable with those 
published last year. 

16 Average earnings per hour worked. 

17 Rates of wages corresponding to average earnings per hour worked. 

18 Frs. 500 to Frs. 600 per month, plus board and lodging. 

19 Frs. 900 per month, plus long-service bonus ; bus drivers, 10 per cent. more. 

20 Frs. 1,000 per month. 

21 Frs. 900 per month. 

22 Average rates of wages actually paid. For piece workers, the averages are 
about 15 per cent. higher. 

23 Estimate of wages most frequently paid, or “current wages’. 

24 Minimum or starting wages (hand compositor’s normal and current wage : 
Frs. 6.70). 

25 Current wages. 


Great Britain. 

1 Time rates of wages embodied in collective agreements, or mutually recognised 
by organisations of employers and of workpeople, on 1 October 1932. For mechan- 
ical engineering, printing and bookbinding, transport, and bakers, in all towns, 
for electric power distribution in Bristol, and for local authorities’ labourers in 
Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, London, and Manchester, figures calculated by the 
International Labour Office from weekly wages and normal hours of work per 
week. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures are based on comprehensive returns 
obtained from its members by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation. The time rates quoted represent the predominant rates actually 
paid to men on plain time work, inclusive of basic rates and bonus of 12s. per week. 
The collective agreements provide that piece-work prices shall be such as will 
enable a workman of average ability to earn at least 25 per cent. over time rates, 
excluding war bonus. 

2 For time workers : average earnings per hour (including payment for over- 
time, night shifts and bonus payments, but excluding out-working and travelling 
allowances). Figures in parentheses : corresponding earnings for piece workers. 

* Average of two figures representing the range of the minimum rates embodied 
in collective agreements for different types of machines. 

* Average of two rates recognised by different sections of the employers. 

5 Rates actually paid ; average of starting rates and maxima paid after a certain 
length of service. 

* Average of rates for tram and bus drivers. 

? Rates actually paid. 

® Average of two rates. 

* Average of rates for fitters and turners. 

1° Average of rates for bricklayers and masons. 
11 Average of rates for tram and bus conductors. 
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12 Rates embodied in notices issued by employers’ associations but not formally 
accepted by the trade unions concerned. 

18 Rates for drivers of petrol vehicles with a carrying capacity of over two tons, 
up to and including five tons ; for vehicles over 5 tons the average rate is 1s. 644d. 
per hour. 

14 Average of two figures representing the range of the rates usually paid by 
the great majority of the 30 local authorities affected in the County of London. 

15 Trade union minimum rates not embodied in any formal general agreement 
with the employers concerned. 


Hungary. 
1 Weighted averages of normal hourly earnings, for time and for piece work. 
(These figures take no account of payments for overtime.) 


Irish Free State. 

1 Minimum rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force at 14 Novem- 
ber 1982. These are almost invariably typical or standard rates. For most of the 
occupations under the headings mechanical engineering, printing and bookbinding, 
and transport, as well as for local authorities’ labourers and bakers in all towns, 
structural iron workers in Cork, electrical fitters (building) in Dundalk, and electrical 
fitters (electric power distribution) in Dublin, figures calculated by the International 
Labour Office from weekly rates and normal hours of work per week. 

2 96s. per week. 

3 Average of two rates. 

Rates subject to a deduction of 4°/s per cent. 

Plus “tool money” 2s. per week. 

“Height money rate” : over 50 ft., 144d. per hour ; over 100 ft., 3d. per hour. 
“Dirty money” rate : 1s. 11d. per hour. 

Plus “tool money” 6d. per day. 

® Plus “tool money” 3s. per week. 

10 Average of rates for tram and bus wo: ers. For trams, the rates paid are 
in many cases considerably higher than the minimum rates quoted. 
11 No standard rates. 


eo e208 @ 


Italy. 

1 Basic rates of wages (or minimum wages) for time or piece work, including 
cost-of-living bonus and other allowances, if any, in force on 1 July 1982. 

® Actual wages at 1 July 1932. 

8 Average of two rates. 

* Average of rates for labourers of Ist and 2nd categories. 

5 Average actual wages of piece workers. 

® Average of rates for carpenters and joiners. 

? Average of rates for skilled and specialised workers. 


Latvia. 

1 Weighted arithmetic mean of time rates of wages in October 1932, except 
for concrete workers (September). 

2 Weighted arithmetic mean of earnings per hour worked. 

3 Average of figures for fitters and turners. 

* Carpenters’ rate ; joiners, 0.48 lats. 

5 151 lats per month. 

* 140 lats per month. 

7 100 lats per month. 

8 Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from daily rates and 
normal hours of work per day ; average of rates for dangerous, difficult, average, 
and easy work. 
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Norway. 

1 Rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. Figures in parentheses : 
guaranteed wages for piece work. For printing and bookbinding, transport, and 
b.kers, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly rates 
and normal hours of work per week ; for local authorities’ labourers, from daily 
rates and hours. 

2 Average of actual earnings in February 1832 in mechanical engineering. 
These figures cover all workers belonging to the Iron and Metal Workers’ Union, 
and are not strictly comparable with those of the previous enquiry. The remaining 
data represent average actual wages in the various occupations. 

3’ Minimum time rates. 

‘ Standard rate for time and piece work. 

5 Minimum rate for time and piece work. 

* Minimum rate for workers employed since September 1931; for others, 
Kr. 1.35. 

? Average of minimum time rates paid by the Norwegian Employers’ Union 
and by employers not belonging to that Union, to workers with more than two 
years’ service for day work. Machine minders also receive special allowances for 
the serving of machines. 

§ Minimum time rate during the second year of service. 

® Minimum time rate after one year’s service. 

10 Average of minimum time rates fixed by two collective agreements. 

11 Minimum time rate ; standard rate in the Oslo Municipal Electrical Works : 
Kr. 11.75 per day. 

12 Standard time rates. 

18 A large number of employees earn Kr. 85 per week. 
144 Generally Kr. 4 less per week than motor drivers, who earn, on an average, 
Kr. 68. 


Netherlands. 
1 Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements at the end of 
October 1932, except for mechanical engineering (average of hourly wages during 
the first half-year), transport, electric power distribution, and local authorities’ 
labourers (wages fixed according to the scale in force). For bakers and railway 
workers, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly rates 
and normal hours of work per week. 
* Average actual earnings per hour worked, including payments for overtime. 
3’ Minimum time rates, fixed by collective agreement or according to employers’ 
regulations ; at The Hague, for printing and bookbinding, transport, and local 
authorities’ labourers, compulsory social insurance contributions are taken into 
account. Figures in parentheses : “ Minimum wages, including piece work. ” 
* Normal earnings per hour worked ; for trams and buses, electric power distri- 
bution and local authorities’ labourers, averages for 1931. 
5 Average of individual hourly wages : F1. 0.75. 
® Average of the maximum rate and the minimum rate. 
7 Average of two figures. 
8 Actual earnings are about 7 per cent. above minimum rates. 
® Figures for 1931 ; from May 1932, a reduction of 24% per cent. on FI. 0.40, 
and of 5 per cent. on earnings above that amount. 
10 Approximate figures. 
11 Average of figures for tram and bus drivers. 
12 Average actual earnings : F1. 0.79. 
18 Average of rates for specialised and experienced workers. 
14 From 17 October 1982 : Fl. 0.74. 
18 From 17 October 1982 : Fl. 0.69. 
16 The same rates are guaranteed for any piece work required. 
17 Actual earnings are generally the same as these rates. 
#8 Actual earnings are approximately the same as these rates, except for mass 
production, figures for which are from 10 to 20 per cent. above minimum rates. 
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19 Actual earnings : 2 to 3 cents per hour more than minimum rates. 
20 Average actual earnings : Fl. 34.50 per week. 

These rates are subject to a reduction of 6 per cent. 

FI. 1,400 to Fl. 1,625 per year, less 5 per cent. reduction. 

Average actual earnings : Fl. 32.30 per week. 

Average of rates for skilled and experienced workers. 


Poland, 

1 Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. 

* Basic time rates for piece workers : 25 per cent. more than the minimum 
rates. 

® Average of rates for tram and bus drivers. 

* Basic time rates for piece workers : 50 per cent. more than the minimum rates. 

5 Average actual earnings : Zl. 1.66. 

® Average actual earnings : Zl. 1.59. 


Portugal. 

1 Time rates of wages. Figures calculated by the International Labour Office 
from daily rates and normal hours of work per day. 

* Figures obtained by dividing the daily wage by the average of two given 
figures for hours of work. 

* Esc. 25 per day. 

* Esc. 19 per day. 


Sweden. 

1 Time rates of wages. For mechanical engineering, furniture making, printing 
and bookbinding, and structural iron workers, minimum rates ; for other industries 
and occupations, standard rates. 

2 Average actual earnings in 1931. 

3 Average of two rates. 

* Approximate figures, in view of the seasonal and variable character of this 
industry. 


Switzerland. 

1 Rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, salary scales, or other agree- 
ments. For printing and bookbinding and for cartage, figures calculated by the 
International Labour Office from weekly rates and normal hours of work per week. 

2 Starting rate. 

% Average of two rates, according to degree of skill. 

* Average rate for various industries. 

5 Minimum rates. 

§ Minimum monthly rates: specialised workers, Frs. 160; bakers’ helpers 
working independently, Frs. 140, plus board and lodging. 

7 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 400 ; maximum Frs. 490. 

§ Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 235 ; maximum Frs. 335. 

® Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 380 ; maximum Frs. 470. 

10 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 340 ; maximum Frs. 410. 

11 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 407.35 ; maximum Frs. 563.85. 

12 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 265 ; maximum Frs. 365. 

18 Monthly wages : minima Frs. 407.35 and Frs. 391.70, maxima Frs. 563.85 
and 537.75, according to degree of skill. 

14 Monthly wages : minima Frs. 373.45, Frs. 355.20, and Frs. 339.50, maxima 
Frs. 511.65, Frs. 485.60, and Frs. 459.50, according to degree of skill. 

18 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 373.45 ; maximum Frs. 511.65. 

16 Monthly wages of tram drivers and tram and bus conductors : minimum 
Frs. 335 ; maximum Frs. 505. Monthly wages of bus drivers : minimum Frs. 345 ; 
maximum Frs. 520. 
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17 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 255 ; maximum Frs. 355. 
18 Monthly wages : minima Frs. 335 and Frs. 325, maxima Frs. 505 and Frs. 485, 
according to category. 

19 Monthly wages : minimum Frs. 300 ; maximum Frs. 415. 







Yugoslavia. 
? Standard time rates of wages in force on 20 December 1932. For printing 

and bookbinding in Novi-Sad, figures calculated by the International Labour 

Office from weekly rates and normal hours of work per week. 

2 Average of two rates. 









Notes to TaBLE II (Norma, Hours oF Work PER WEEK) 





Australia, 
1 Bricklayers only ; stone-masons : 40 hours. 
2 88 hours per fortnight. 


Denmark. 
1 7 hours per day in January and December. 
2 Carpenters : 7 hours per day in January and December ; joiners : 7 hours 
per day in January, November, and December. 
* Painters working in buildings which are not yet in occupation : 7 hours per 
day in January, February, November, and December. 
* Lorry drivers must be ready at the beginning of the working day. 


United States. 
1 Bricklayers working only 3 days per week : 24 hours. 





















France. 
1 48 or more hours. 


Great Britain. 

1 Lower figures : winter scale. Higher figures : summer scale. 

2 Lower figures : winter scale (10 weeks). Higher figures : scale for the remain- 
der of the year. 

* Lower figures : scale tor Decen:Ser and January. Higher figures : scale for 
the rest of the year. 

* General yard labourers ; for workers employed on road construction and 
repairs, the figures are : 42%/4-454 in winter, 48 in summer. 

® In the case of two of the Authorities concerned (out of 26 for which figures 
are available) : 48 hours. 
® In 5-day shops : 46%. 


Irish Free State. 
2 No fixed hours. 


Poland. 
1 For Warsaw only. 
2 For Lodz only. 


Sweden. 
3 Approximate figure : about 200 hours per month. 
2 Approximate figure. 
* Approximate figure : 208 hours per month. 

Switzerland. 

1 Summer hours. 


? Basle : 48 hours ; Zurich : 50 hours (in summer). 
* Zurich only. 
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STATISTICS 


The Size of Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments in Different Countries 


Statistics of establishments classified according to the number 
of people employed are compiled by a large number of countries ; these 
are of great interest not only for showing the extent to which industries 
become concentrated in larger establishments and for showing the 
varying degree of concentration in different industries and services, 
but also for more immediate practical purposes. Labour legislation 
often provides that establishments below a certain size shall be exempt 
from certain regulations because it would prove impracticable or too 
costly to apply them in very small establishments. An example is 
that of legislation concerning accident insurance, which frequently 
exempts small establishments from its operation. In the Conventions 
adopted by the various Sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference no exceptions have been made for small establishments, except 
in the Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of work 
in commerce and offices, which contains a clause (Article 7, section 1 (c)) 
to the effect that permanent exceptions may be allowed for “ shops 
and other establishments where the nature of the work, the size of the 
population or the number of persons employed render inapplicable the 
working hours fixed in Articles 8 and 4’. The Washington Hours Con- 
vention contains no reference to small establishments (except in the 
special Article relating to Japan). During the discussions, however, at 
the Preparatory Tripartite Conference on hours of work and unemploy- 
ment in January 1938 *, the problem of the small establishment was 
discussed in view of the difficulty of applying the system of the 
rotation of workers to establishments of this kind, and question 8 
of Part 2 of the draft questionnaire submitted to the Conference 
asked : “ Should small undertakings or establishments in which the 
reduction of hours of work might meet with special difficulties be 
included or excluded ? ” 

The present article — believed to be the first of the kind — has 
therefore been prepared in order to indicate the available information 
concerning size of establishments, with special reference to small 
establishments. It is necessary, however, at the outset to emphasise 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of making any international 
comparison on this question. In the first place, the dates to which the 
figures relate are different, and during a period when industry has been 
much changed by rationalisation, etc., figures relating — as in some 
cases — to over ten years ago probably do not represent the position 





1 Many of the Conventions, however, contain a clause excepting from these 
provisions undertakings in which only members of the family are employed. These 
undertakings are usually very small. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFice : Reduction of Hours of Work. Report of 
the Tripartite Preparatory Conference. Geneva, 1933. 
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at the present time. Further, the scope of the figures differs consider- 
ably. In some cases manufacturing industries only are covered ; 
in others, commercial establishments, transport undertakings, etc., 
are also included. In this question of scope the inclusion or exclusion 
of commercial establishments is of particular importance, for it is in 
this branch that the large proportion of small establishments, shops, 
etc., are found. Whenever possible in the following tables, separate 
data are given for industry proper, but in many cases the industry 
group contains other branches of economic activity as well, and the 
comparability between different countries is considerably decreased. 
Another difficulty is that some of the statistics definitely exclude 
establishments employing less than a certain number of persons or 
not employing mechanical power or not having a certain value of 
annual production. Thus in many cases no information is available, 
or only very incomplete returns, as to the number of persons employed 
in small establishments. Again, the number of workers employed is 
defined in various ways in different countries. In some cases only 
wage earners are included, in others wage earners and salaried workers, 
and in others all employed persons, including proprietors, directors, 
managers, higher officials, etc. In this connection arises the problem 
of the one-man establishment, that is the small undertaking which 
consists of the proprietor alone, although he may have occasional 
help in busy seasons and is often assisted by members of his family. 
In some cases such an undertaking is considered as a unit establish- 
ment ; sometimes the proprietor is excluded altogether ; sometimes 
the members of the family are and sometimes they are not counted 
as persons employed. A final difficulty is the definition of the term 
“establishment ” or undertaking. It may be used in the sense of 
either a technical unit, an administrative unit, a geographical unit, 
etc. Where a firm possesses two or more branches situated on different 
premises, separate returns may be made for each of these or they may 
be combined into one return for the establishment ; or a firm with two 
totally distinct branches, even situated on the same premises, for 
example, a coal mine which possesses its own coke ovens, might con- 
sider these as separate establishments and render separate returns. 
As far as data have been available, establishments are here taken in 
the sense of an economic unit, and generally speaking it appears also 
that enterprises situated in different localities are considered separately. 
Notwithstanding, great differences exist even in this respect, calling 
for particular attention in making comparisons between the conditions 
in different countries. Finally, it should be pointed out that the accu- 
racy and reliability of returns depend to some extent on whether they 
are made voluntarily or compulsorily. In the case of compulsory 
returns, it is reasonable to suppose that they are fairly complete, but 
in the case of voluntary returns it seems probable that, especially for 
the small establishments, a large number will escape enumeration. 
For all these reasons the figures given below must be considered 
not only as not comparable from one country to another, but also as 
of only approximate completeness, especially as regards small estab- 
lishments. This is not to deny their usefulness for national purposes, 
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for the same statistics collected with the same limitations over a series 
of years may still remain comparable and conclusions may be drawn 
from them ; but for purposes of international comparison it is essential, 
if any definite conclusions are to be drawn, that the statistics should 
be compiled as far as possible in a uniform way. 

In view of the immediate object of this article, which is to throw 
light upon the importance of small establishments, a summary table 
(table I) is given of the number of such establishments for which 
information is available. In each case, the table gives the lowest 
category or categories, but there is no uniformity, in the classifications 
of the different countries, as to the limits of these lowest categories. 
This is followed by tables showing the classification of establishments 
in the different countries, together with notes on the sources and 
methods of compilation of the figures. 

Table I, which has been compiled chiefly by way of illustration, 
does not form a basis for any very definite international comparisons. 
Subject, however, to all the reservations stated above, some general 
conclusions may be drawn. It appears that over the whole field of 
economic activity small establishments employ a very considerable 
portion of the world’s working population and that this proportion 
varies considerably from country to country. It appears that the 
proportion of persons engaged in small establishments decreases in 
industrially advanced countries as compared with less developed 
countries, and also, as already indicated, that the proportion is lower 
in industry proper than in commerce, personal services, etc. 


Nores ON SOURCES AND METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE FIGURES 


Germany : A. Gewerbliche Betriebszdéhlung : Die gewerbliche Betriebe und Unter- 
nehmungen im Deutschen Reich (Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 413). 
B: Jahresberichts der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 
1930, Band III (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 


A. Census of Establishments, 1925. 

The statistics cover the main branches of economic activity with the principal 
exception of agriculture. As an establishment is understood an economically 
independent enterprise ; the various units of an economic concern are considered 
separately. The number of persons employed includes managers, technical staff, 
workers, and members of the family engaged in the trade. 

In the original source a classification is made also for the technical units of 
which the economic units are composed. The total figure for the technical units 
amounted to 3,697,876 in 1925. 


B. Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1930. 

The statistics cover mining, industry, building, commerce, transport, etc., 
but exclude agriculture. Included are establishments employing one or more 
workers which use mechanical power or are subject to special rules of supervision. 
Salaried employees, etc. (but not proprietors) are counted among those employed. 


Australia: Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 24, 1931 

(Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 

Statistics of Manufacture, 1929-1930. 

The statistics are based on the statistics of factory manufacture ; as a factory 
is understood “any factory, workshop or mill where four or more persons are 
employed or power is used”. Working proprietors are included among the persons 
e 
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Austria : Gewerbliche Betriebszdhlung in der Republik Osterreich vom 14. Juni 1930: 

Gesamtergebnisse fiir Osterreich (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 

Census of Establishments, 1930. 

The statistics cover establishments in mining, manufacturing, industry, handi- 
crafts, building, commerce, the liberal professions, but exclude, for instance, agri- 
culture and public transport. As an enterprise is understood each establishment 
forming a local unit and placed under the same management. Establishments 
which are connected with an agricultural or forestry enterprise or which are carrying 
out work on their own premises for other establishments are considered as separate 
establishments. Different branches of an establishment are counted separately 
if situated at different places ; if the branches are located at the same place, they 
are counted separately if they are defined for census purposes as of essentially 
different nature and counted as one establishment if they are considered as organ- 
ically related to each other. The number of persons engaged includes proprietors, 
directors, technical staff, etc. 


Belgium: Bulletin du Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, 11 Jan. 1933: 
“ Enquéte sur la situation des industries au 31 octobre 1926’, 1°¢ partie, Vol. II 
(Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale). 


Industrial Census, 1926. 


The statistics cover industrial undertakings employing 10 or more workers. 
No details are available on other points. 


Bulgaria: Résultats du recensement des établissements industriels et commerciaux 
dans le Royaume de Bulgarie du 31 décembre 1926 (Central Statistical Office). 


Census of Establishments, 1926. 

The statistics, which are based on the census of industrial and commercial 
establishments, cover mining, industry (including handicrafts, home industry, 
and building), commerce, banking and insurance, transport, etc. Two or more 
different trades carried on on the same premises are counted as one establishment. 
The number of persons employed covers all wage earners, including helping mem- 
bers of the family and administrative, technical, and clerical staff, but excludes 
proprietors. 


Canada: The Canada Year Book, 1932 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


Industrial Census, 1929. 

The statistics: relate to manufacturing industries ; small custom and repair 
establishments are excluded. Salaried employees are included among the persons 
employed. 


Denmark : Erhvervstaellingen, 1925 (Statistical Department). 
Census of Establishments, 1925. 

The statistics cover industry and handicrafts. They include all independent 
establishments, without any qualification as to the number of workers or mechanical 
power employed. Each technical branch is counted as one establishmeni. Pro- 
prietors, managers, and technical staff are included among persons engaged. Of the 
392,475 persons engaged, 269,830 were industrial workers properly so called. 


United States: Biennial Census of Manufacture, 1923 (Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of the Census). 

Census of Manufacture, 1923. 

The statistics, which are based on the census of manufacture, refer to manu- 
facturing establishments conducted under the “ factory system ”’, exclusive of the. 
so-called neighbourhood, household, and hand industries. The following categories 
are excluded : establishments which were idle during the entire year or reported 
products valued at less than $5,000 ; those engaged principally in work for indi- 
vidual customers, such as tailors, dressmakers and milliners, etc. ; those engaged 
in building ; establishments engaged in the so-called neighbourhood industries and 
hand trades, in which little or no power machinery is used, such as automobile 
repairing, blacksmithing, harness making, tinsmithing, etc., and other small groups. 
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The term “establishment ” signifies a single plant or factory. In some cases, 
however, it refers to two or more plants operated under a common ownership and 
having only a single set of books of account. Separate reports are required for plants 
under a common ownership but located in different municipalities having 10,000 
inhabitants or more ; but if located in the same State and in places of smaller size, 
a number of plants engaged in the same industry and under one ownership may 
constitute a single establishment for census purposes. On the other hand, separate 
reports are in some cases obtained for different industries carried on in the same 
factory, and in such cases each report is treated as representing a separate estab- 
lishment. Proprietors, managers, and salaried employees are not included here. 
The total number of proprietors and firm members in 1923 amounted to 148,421 
and of salaried employees to 1,355,729. 


Finland: Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, 1932 (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Manufacture, 1930. 

The statistics cover establishments in manufacturing industry, excluding 
building and mining. The establishments are in the original source classified in 
groups according to the value of production, and in order to give a rough 
idea of the distribution of the establishments according to the number employed, 
the Industrial Labour Office has calculated, on the basis of the number of estab- 
lishments and the number of workers employed, the average number of workers 
in each value group and the percentage distribution of establishments and workers 
in each. The number of workers relates to manual workers only. 


France: Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population du 7 mars 
1926, Tome I, Troisiéme partie (Présidence du Conseil, Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat 
de l’économie nationale, Statistique générale de la France). 


Population Census, 1926. 

The statistics, which are based on the general census of the population, cover 
establishments in all branches of economic activity, including agriculture. Figures 
are reproduced here for industry (including manufacture, transport, and mining) 
and commerce (including banking, entertainment, and personal services). An 
establishment is understood as a group of two or more persons working at the 
same place and under the same management ; husband and wife working together, 
without paid help, are included in the statistics. 

Technically different branches of the same enterprise, even if situated in the 
same locality, are counted separately. Branches situated in different localities are 
also counted separately. The following exceptions should be noted : retail shops 
in the same locality, even if under a common management, are considered as inde- 
pendent units ; mining enterprises extending over the territory of several neigh- 
bouring communes are considered as one establishment. Public services, railways, 
and tramways are excluded. The number of persons employed includes salaried 
employees and manual workers (but excludes managers and proprietors). 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : A : Final Report on the Third Census of Pro- 
duction of the United Kingdom (1927) (Board of Trade). B: Annual Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the Year 1931 (Home Office, 
Factory Department). 


A. Census of Production, 1924. 

The statistics based on the census of production cover mining, manufacturing 
industries, building, public utility services (including electricity supply under- 
takings), Government Departments, etc. The statistics relate to the number of 
returns. This number, however, should not be taken as representing accurately 
the number of establishments. Firms owning several establishments in the same 
trade sometimes gave a single return and sometimes several returns, many large 
enterprises engaged in several distinct trades furnished separate returns for each 
branch, and so on. Persons in the manufacturing establishments employed in 
connection with the merchanting business were excluded from the returns. The 
number of persons engaged includes wage earners and administrative, technical, 
and clerical staff (including working proprietors). 
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B. Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1930. 

The statistics based on the returns of the Inspectors of Factories and Workshops 
relate to “ factories ” as defined by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and in 
operation during the year. Mining, quarrying, transport, commerce, etc., are 
excluded. The unit is the factory in the sense of separate premises, and not the 
firm or company. The large number of factories in the first group is partly accounted 
for by the fact that this group includes many places which are factories in a tech- 
nical rather than in the usually accepted sense. Thus numerous carpenters’ and 
joiners’ shops and motor vehicle garages are included here. “ Workshops ”’, i.e. 
establishments without mechanical power, numbering about 100,000 in 1930, are 
excluded. Most of these are probably small establishments. 


Hungary: Recensement de la population en 1920, sixiéme partie : Résumé des résul- 
tats définitifs (Central Statistical Office). 
Population Census, 1920. 

The statistics are based on the census of population and cover manufacturing 
industries on the one hand, and mining and commerce on the other. They refer 
to all establishments, regardless of size, and give the number of wage earners, 
exclusive of proprietors. 


Irish Free State : Census of Industrial Production, 1926 and 1929 (Department of 

Industry and Commerce, Statistics Branch). 

Industrial Census, 1929. 

The statistics are based on the industrial census of 1929 and cover industry, 
mining and quarrying, transport, and public enterprises. Each single plant or 
factory is, generally speaking, considered as one establishment, but where two or 
more factories under the same ownership are situated in the same county they are 
considered as one unit. Where two or more distinct industries are carried on on 
the same premises, by the same firm, separate returns are obtained for each branch. 
In most industries small concerns with “ few ” employees and an output of “ little 
value ” are omitted. The statistics, therefore, are not representative of the actual 
proportion of small establishments in the country. Thus, while the number of 
persons engaged in these industries in 1926 according to the general population 
census amounted to 145,771 persons, the industrial census for the same year reported 
a number of 75,631 persons only. It is considered that the population census to 
a certain extent exaggerates the number engaged but that broadly speaking this 
difference is due to the exclusion of such small establishments. The number of 
persons engaged includes proprietors, salaried employees, etc. 


Italy : Censimento degli Esercizi Industriali e Commerciali, al 15 Ottobre 1927-V, 

Vol. VIII (Central Statistical Institute). 

Census of Establishments, 1927. 

The statistics cover mining, fishing, manufactures, handicrafts, transport, 
and commerce. As an establishment is understood each enterprise in which at 
least one person is engaged (including the proprietor if working), whether employing 
mechanical power or not. Branches of an enterprise situated in different localities 
are counted separately ; technically different branches of the same establishment, 
even if carried on on the same premises, are counted as separate establishments. 
Proprietors, managers, technical staff, etc., are included among those engaged. 


Japan : Factory Statistics 1930 (Cabinet of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Statistical Section). 


Factory Statistics, 1930. 

The statistics cover manufacturing industries, excluding building and home 
industries. Included are establishments employing at least 5 wage earners, and using 
mechanical power or machines. Managers, salaried employees, etc. (but not pro- 
prietors) are counted among those employed. 


Norway : Arsberetninger fra Arbeidsradet og Fabrikstilsynet, 1931 (Chief Factory 
Inspector). 
Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1931. 
The statistics relate to establishments subject to factory inspection, i.e. estab- 
shments in industry and handicrafts (including mining and building) employing 
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at least 5 persons (including proprietors, if working, managers, and technical staff) 
or employing mechanical power. Establishments engaged in the production of 
different articles are counted as one establishment if situated in the same locality. 


New Zealand : New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1933 (Census and Statistics Office 
of the Dominion of New Zealand). 


Statistics of Manufacture, 1930-1931. 

The statistics are compiled in connection with the annual statistics of “ factory 
production ”, a “factory” being defined as an establishment engaged in the 
manufacture, repair, or preparation of articles for wholesale or retail trade or for 
export, which employs at least 2 persons or uses motive power. Bakeries, butcheries, 
retail shops, farmers, and others using motive power for their own individual and 
private use are excluded. Small establishments engaged in jewellery and watch 
repairing, boot, shoe, and saddle repairing, etc., are also excluded unless they are 
engaged in actual manufacture (and have at least 2 persons engaged or use motive 
power). Excluded are finally establishments engaged in dressmaking and millinery 
(other than manufacturing for the wholesale trade), bespoke tailoring, and some 
less important branches. Included, however, are tanneries, bacon, butter, cheese, 
soap, and candle factories, and brickyards and lime works, even though they do not 
employ at least 2 persons or use motive power. In some cases, where a factory has 
two or more branches, it has been treated as one establishment. The number of 
persons engaged includes proprietors actively engaged, managers, overseers, accoun- 
tants, clerks, wage-earning employees, etc. 


Netherlands : De crisisinvloed op het bedrijfleven (Ministry of Labour, Commerce, 
and Industry). 
Returns of Factory Inspectors, October 1931. 

The statistics, which were compiled in connection with a study of the influence 
of the economic depression on the economic life of the country, are based on returns 
of mining, factory, and port inspectors. They cover establishments in mining, 
industry (including building), and navigation employing at least 10 persons. Pro- 
prietors are not counted among those employed. 


Poland : Apercu sur l’inspection du travail en Pologne en 1930 (Ministry of Labour 
and Social Assistance). 
Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1930. 

The statistics are based on the returns of factory inspectors and cover manu- 
facturing industries, mining, building, public utilities, transport, personal ser- 
vices, etc. Subject to factory inspection are all establishments where salaried 
work is performed, including workshops of professional schools and factories 
employing prisoners. Proprietors, managers, etc., are not included among those 
employed. 


Sweden : Industri, Berdttelse for ar 1930 (Board of Trade). 
Statistics of Manufacture, 1930. 

The statistics, which give the numbers employed in “ manufacture ”’, include 
mining but exclude building, commerce, etc. Establishments are included which 
employ at least 10 workers or have an annual production of at least 15,000 kronor. 
The number of small establishments included in the statistics, therefore, falls far 
short of the reality. Proprietors, managers, and salaried employees are not included 
among the persons employed. These categories (except proprietors) amounted 
in 1930 to 51,508 persons. 


Switzerland : Les entreprises en Suisse, 3™° et 5™¢ volumes du recensement des 
entreprises en 1929 (Federal Bureau of Statistics). 
Census of Establishments, 1929. 

The statistics are obtained from the industrial census of 1929 covering estab- 
lishments in mining, industry and handicraft, commerce, trade, banking, etc., but 
excluding agriculture. Included are establishments employing at least one person 
(excluding proprietors but including managers, administrative and technical staff 
and apprentices). Enterprises composed of several technical or local units are 
counted as a single establishment. 
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PERCENTAGE OF “SMALL” ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF PERSONS 


ENGAGED IN THEM 


TABLE I. 


























Nature of data 


Scope of statistics 


Size of 
establish- 
ments 
(number 
of persons) 


Number of 


establish- 
ments 

(per cent. 

of total) 


Number of 
persons in these 
establishments 
(per cent. 
of total) 





Census of 
establishments 


Industries, etc. 
Commerce, etc. 


Total 


Up to 10 
Up to 10 


Up to 10 


92.3 
97.0 


25.7 
47.9 





94.7 


32.7 





Returns 
of factory 
inspectors 


Mining, indus- 
tries, transport, 
commerce, etc. 








1-4 


5-49 


62.0 


33.3 


8.2 








Statistics 
of manufacture 


Manufacturing 
industries 


Up to 10 
11-20 





Bulgaria 


Census of 
| establishments 





Commerce 


Total 


| 
| 
Industries { 
| 


Up to 10 





11-20 
Up to 10 
11-20 





Up to 10 
11-20 





ee 


1 v0 Industrial census 


Industries 


Under 10 





_ 


Census of 


1926) establishments 





Industries 


Commerce 


Total 


Up to 5 
6-19 








Up to 5 
6-19 | 





Up to 5 
6-19 





Industrial census 


industries 


Under 5 
5-20 





Census of 
establishments 


Industries 


Up to 5 
6-20 





Census of 
manufacture 


Manufacturing 
industries 


| 

| 

ge 
Manufacturing { 
| 

| 


Up to 5 
6-20 








Statistics of 
manufacture 


Manufacturing 
industries 


Under 10 
(average) 





Population 
census 








Industries, etc. 
Commerce, etc. 


Total 





Up to 10 
Up to 10 





Up to 10 
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PERCENTAGE OF “SMALL” ESTABLISHMENT AND OF PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN THEM (continued) 





Nature of data 


Scope of statistics 


Size of 
establish- 
ments 

(number 
of persons) 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 
(per cent. 
of total) 


Number of 
persons in these 
establishments 
(per cent. 
of total) 





Great 
Britain 
and 
Northern 
Ireland 


Census 
of production 


Mining, indus- 
tries, etc. 


Up to 10 
11-24 


67.0 
13.3 


6.0 
5.4 





Returns 
of factory 
inspectors 


Manufacturing 
industries 











Population 
census 


Industries 


Commerce { 
| 


Up to 10 
11-20 
Up to 10 
11-20 








Irish Free 


1929 


Industrial census 


Mining, 
industries, 
transport, etc. 


Under 10 
10-19 











Census of 
establishments 


Industries, etc. 
Commerce, etc. 


Up to 10 
Up to 10 





Sweden 





Factory 
statistics 


Manufacturing 
industries 


5-10 
11-15 





Returns 
of factory 


inspectors 


Industries 


1-10 
11-20 








Statistics 
of manufacture 


Manufacturing 
industries 


Up to 10 
11-20 





Returns 
of factory 
inspectors 


Industries, 
mining, 
navigation 








Returns 
of factory 


inspectors 


Mining, 
industries, 
transport, etc. 











Statistics 
of manufacture 


Mining, 
industries 


Under 10 





Switzerland 








Census of 
establishments 





Industries, etc. 


Commerce, etc. 


Total 


Up to 10 
11-20 
Up to 10 
11-20 


Up to 10 
11-20 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE 


Germany 
A. Census of Establishments, 1925 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 


Number of 
persons employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





Industries (including 


mining and building) 





1,415,323 
86,708 
22,336 

5,822 
921 


3,283,955 
1,981,375 
2,187,975 
2,313,500 
2,978,306 





1,531,110 


12,745,111 











Commerce and transport 





1,342,310 
36,163 
4,026 

797 

101 


97.0 
2.6 
0.3 
0.1 


2,575,521 
707,826 
366,852 
300,322 

1,421,015 





1,383,397 


5,371,536 





o- 10 
1l—- 50 
51— 200 

201—1,000 
Over 1,000 


Total 





2,866,204 
127,585 
27,338 
6,909 
1,038 


6,103,786 
2,786,363 
2,650,854 
2,716,540 
4,425,774 





3,029,074 








100.0 


18,683,317 














+ Including also gardening, cattle-breeding, theatres, music, and health and hygiene estab- 


lishments. 


B. Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1930 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Mining, industries, transport, commerce, etc. 





Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 


of total 


Number 
of persons employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





1-4 
54.9 
50 and more 


Total 





435,014 
233,563 
32,535 


62.0 
33.3 
4.7 


824,292 
2,996,193 
6,210,162 


8.2 
29.9 
61.9 





701,112 





100.0 





10,030,647 








100.0 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Australia 
Statistics of Manufacture, 1929-1930 





Size Manufacturing industries 

of establishments 
(number of persons) Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
of establishments of total of persons engaged of total 








Under 4 7,012 30.9 13,651 3.2 
+ 2,335 10.3 9,340 2.2 

5- 10 6,303 27.8 43,519 10.1 
1l— 20 3,038 13.4 44,194 10.3 
21— 50 2,491 11.0 77,977 18.0 
51-100 847 3.6 58,480 13.6 
Over 100 674 3.0 183,386 42.6 











Total 22,700 100.0 430,547 100.0 

















Austria 
Census of Establishments, 1930 





Size : . 
- Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
nea oe of establishments of total of persons engaged of total 





Handicrafts and manufacturing industries 





46.4 79,336 
2- 5 193,382 
6- 10 J 71,399 

ll— 20 A 70,098 
21— 50 J 101,525 
51— 100 J 78,414 
101— 300 id 122,099 
301— 500 6 54,784 
501—1,000 > 65,797 
Over 1,000 . 49,134 


0 1,101 0.6 — 
1 





Total 885,968 








69,672 
39,604 101,792 

3,886 . 28,936 
° 23,504 
700 J 21,282 
11,308 
A 9,169 
9 A 3,314 
3 A 2,411 
2 3,191 





119,194 274,579 
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STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Austria (continued) 
Census of Establishments, 1930 (continued) 


TABLE Il. 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of persons employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





Total 


0 
1 


2- 
6— 
1l- 
21- 
51- 
101- 
301- 


5 
10 
20 
50 

100 
300 
500 





5,297 
180,901 
147,711 

18,127 

8,175 

4,715 

1,507 

889 
176 
116 


501—1,000 
Over 1,000 


38 


180,903 
398,998 
134,271 
117,023 
146,452 
103,945 
147,805 

67,311 

78,908 

63,351 





Total 


367,652 


1,438,967 























Belgium 


Industrial Census, 1926 





Size of establishments Industries 


(number of persons) 





Number of workers 


employed 


| Per cent. of total 








Under 10 
10 and more 


Total 


269,000 
1,080,000 


19.9 
80.1 








1,349,000 


100.0 








Bulgaria 
Census of Establishments, 1926 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 
of establishments 





Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of persons employed 





Per cent. 
of total 





6-19 
20-29 
30—49 
50-99 
100 and more 


Total 





Industries 





21.6 
41.4 


47,857 
42,790 
31,017 
18,112 
11,010 
31,223 

6,636 

7,976 

9,257 
30,061 














235,939 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Bulgaria (continued) 
Census of Establishments, 1926 (continued) 





Size . 
- Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
< rT , of establishments of total | of persons employed of total 





Commerce 





9,599 15.2 — 
$1,344 31,344 
14,144 28,283 

4,293 J 12,879 

1,639 y 6,556 

832 ‘ 4,160 
6-19 f 10,991 

20-29 3 1,663 

30-49 . 1,026 

50-99 ¥ 981 
100 and more 1,710 

Total . 99,598 











91,551 
74,582 
45,588 
25,772 
5 d 16,140 
6-19 : 45,066 
20-29 : 9,241 
30—49 4 10,354 
50-99 \ 11,612 t 
100 and more 38,116 10.4 
Total 197,784 368,022 100.0 


























2 Including gardening, cattle-breeding, mining, entertainments, education, and medical 
services. 


Canada 


Industrial Census, 1929 





Size Manufacturing industries 

of establishments 
(number of persons) Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
of establishments of total of persons employed of total 








12,273 52.0 30,446 44 
6,160 26.1 62,310 8.9 
2,531 10.7 81,846 11.8 
1,262 5.4 90,238 13.0 

745 3.2 103,944 15.0 
Add 1.9 136,397 19.6 
182 0.8 189,253 27.3 








501 and more 


Total | 23,597 100.0 694,434 100.0 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Denmark 
Census of Establishments, 1925 





Size Industries 

of establishments 
Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
(nuanber of persons) of establishments of total of persons engaged of total 








Under 11 44,104 49.4 40,730 10.4 
1-5 38,033 42.6 116,106 29.6 

6-— 20 5.9 65,359 16.6 
21-100 7 1.7 74,276 18.9 
Over 100 0.4 96,004 24.5 


Total 100.0 392,475 100.0 


























* Owing to the definition given of an establishment as a “ technical ”’ unit, the figures give 
in some cases less than one worker per unit. 


United States 


Census of Manufacture, 1923 





Size Manufacturing industries 

f establishments 
Peart a von ate Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
of establishments of total of workers employed of total 











0 8.436 —- 
1- 79,101 y 212,938 
6- 54,609 d 611,524 
21- 25,212 818,403 
51- 12,346 ' 882,965 
101-— 2: 10,023 5. 1,576,218 
251- 3,835 J 1,332,393 
501-—1,000 1,784 x 1,230,888 
Over 1,000 963 ed 2,112,827 


Total 196,309 8,778,156 


























Statistics of Manufacture, 1930 





Average number Manufacturing industries 


of workers 
per establishment ' 





Number Per cent. Average number Per cent. 
of establishments of total of workers employed of total 





| 
2.5 | 121 3.2 304 
6.0 636 16.9 3,809 
9.3 892 23.6 8,312 
15.2 668 17.7 10,134 
37.6 | 885 23.5 33,298 
95.6 207 5.5 19,784 
264.9 250 6.6 66,235 
26.8 | 114 3.0 3,055 


Total 3,773 100.0 144,931 























1 The classification is based on the value of production. 





TABLE II. 


France 
Population Census, 1926 
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STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 





Number 
of persons employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





0 
1l- 5 
6—- 10 
ll- 50 
51— 200 
201-1,000 
1,000 and more 


Total 


Mining, manufacturing industries, transport 





47,382 
475,415 
47,006 
49,349 
11,746 
2,988 
407 


7.5 
74.9 
7.4 
7.8 
1.9 
0.5 
0.0 


869,265 
356,668 
1,083,571 
1,110,534 
1,157,218 
1,028,213 





634,293 





100.0 





5,605,469 








0 

l- 5 

6 10 

ll—- 50 

51-— 200 

201-1,000 
1,000 and more 


Total 


Commerce, banking, entertainment, personal services 





115,480 
265,130 
18,463 
14,161 
1,873 
285 

82 


27.8 
63.8 
4.4 
3.4 
0.5 
0.1 
6.0 


460,912 
138,226 
288,864 
168,574 
107,129 
102,627 








100.0 





1,266,332 








201-—1,000 
1,000 and more 


Total 








162,862 
740,545 
65,469 
63,510 
13,619 
3,273 
439 


15.5 
70.5 
6.2 
6.1 
1.3 
0.4 
0.0 


1,380,177 

494,894 
1,372,435 
1,279,108 
1,264,347 
1,130,840 








1,049,717 





100.0 





6,871,801 








? Including liberal professions, tramways, and personal and public services. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Great Britain and Northern Irland 
A, Census of Production, 1924 





Si Mining, manufacturing industries, building, public services, etc. 
ize 

of establishments 
{number of persons) Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
of returns of total of persons engaged of total 











10 and less 133,000 67.0 469,000 6.0 
l1l- 24 26,300 13.3 422,000 5.4 
25- 49 15,500 7.8 541,000 7.0 
99 10,200 5.1 713,000 9.2 

199 6,500 3.3 910,000 
4,600 2.3 1,374,000 
999 0.7 878,000 
1,000—1,499 0.2 484,000 


1,500 and more 1,984,000 





Total ‘ 7,775,000 


























B. Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1930 





: Manufacturing industries 
Size 

of establishments 
(number of persons) Number | Per cent. Number Per cent. 
of establishments of total of persons employed of total 








97,463 76.3 648,601 13.0 
11,571 ‘ 416,087 8.4 
8,113 J 573,645 11.5 
6,830 . 1,074,295 21.5 
509 2,421 J 828,006 
501—1,000 949 . 634,957 


1,001 and more 3 813,130 





Total . 4,988,721 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Hungary 
Population Census, 1930 





Size Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 


Pp ae nell of establishments of total of persons employed of total 








Industries 





40,655 
‘ 36,082 
3-5 " 54,300 
6-10 J 31,496 
11-20 ‘ 25,8383 
21 and more J 172,999 





Total m 861,365 




















0 
1 
2 
3-5 
6-10 
11-20 
21 and more 








Total 

















Irish Free State 
Industrial Census, 1929 





Si Mining, industries, transport, etc. 
ize 

of establishments 
(number of persons) 





Number Per cent. Number 
of establishments of total of persons engaged 








Under 10 1,594 52.2 
583 19.0 
464 15.2 
199 6.5 
155 5.1 

83 1.0 
500 and more 28 1.0 











Total 3,056 100.0 




















TABLE II. 


Italy 
Census of Establishments, 1927 
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STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 





Number 
of persons engaged 





Per cent. 
of total 





Not more than 1 
2- 
6— 
1ll- 
51- 
101- 
251- 
501-—1,000 
Over 1,000 


Total 


Mining, industries, transport, etc. 





384,092 
317,571 
40,650 
30,363 
4,588 
3,124 
1,027 
470 
224 


332,081 
876,920 
301,303 
641,669 
319,330 
484,624 
357,456 
317,057 
375,350 





732,109 





100.0 





4,005,790 








Commerce, etc. 





Not more than 1 
2- 5 
6 10 
ll—- 50 
51— 100 
101— 250 
251— 500 
501—1,000 
Over 1,000 





Total 





467,038 
815,134 
117,470 
147,698 
37,868 
31,995 
16,878 
9,358 
2,726 





825,337 


1,646,165 








Japan 
Factory Statistics, 1930 





Size | 


Manufacturing industries 





of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 


| Per cent. 


of establishments | of total 


Number 
of persons employed 


Per cent. i 


of total 











35,876 
8,049 
9,118 
3,761 
2,839 
1,376 

802 
270 
143 


57.6 


234,875 
105,386 
202,654 
157,576 
217,675 
213,752 
274,643 
209,506 
269,451 





62,234 








1,885,518 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


Norway 
Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1931 





Industries 


Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 





Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of persons engaged 


Per cent. 
of total 








9,245 
2,019 
1,192 
798 
386 
287 
14 











13,941 





170,729 








New 


Zealand 


Statistics of Manufacture, 1930-1931 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Manufacturing industries 





Number 
of establishments 





Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of persons engaged 


| Per cent. 
of total 





Up to 10 
11- 20 
21-— 50 
51-100 

Over 100 


Total 





8,607 
756 
552 
154 
134 


69.3 
14.5 
10.6 
8.0 
2.6 


14,975 
10,985 
16,675 
10,650 
27,544 





5,203 





100.0 








80,829 








Netherlands 
Returns of Factory Inspectors, October 1931 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Mining, industries, navigation 





Number 
of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of persons employed 


Per cent. 
of total 








3,221 
2,768 
1,853 


41.1 
35.8 
23.6 


49,255 
131,883 
389,358 


8.7 
23.1 
68.2 





7,842 











570,496 


100.0 
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STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE (cont.) 


TABLE II. 


Poland 


Returns of Factory Inspectors, 1930 





Size 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Mining, industries, transport, etc. 








Number 


of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of workers employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





Up to 4 
5- 19 
20-— 49 
50-— 99 
100-499 
Over 499 


Total 








13,808 
12,109 
3,711 
1,472 
1,127 
331 


42.4 
87.1 
11.4 

4.5 
3.6 
1.0 


32,533 
110,002 
109,748 

99,325 
231,304 
397,560 


3.3 
11.2 
11.2 
10.2 
23.6 
40.5 





32,558 


100.0 





980,472 








100.0 





Sweden 


Statistics of Manufacture, 1930 





Size 


Mining, industries 





of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 


of establishments 


Per cent. 
of total 


Number 
of workers employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





Under 10 
l1l— 50 
51— 100 
101— 200 
201— 500 
501-1,000 
Over 1,000 


8,871 
4,109 
689 
478 
362 
74 

27 


60.7 
28.1 
4.7 
3.3 
2.5 
0.5 
0.2 


38,761 





8.5 
20.1 
10.7 
14.7 
24.5 
11.0 
10.5 








Total 





14,610 


100.0 











100.0 





Switzerland 
Census of Establishments, 1929 





Size | 
of establishments 
(number of persons) 


Number 


of establishments 


of total 


Per cent. 


Number 
of persons employed 


Per cent. 
of total 





1 

2- 3 
4- 5 
6— 10 
ll— 20 
21- 50 
51-100 
101-200 
201-500 
Over 500 


Total 








Industries, including 


mining and quarrying 





40,819 
35,961 
12,625 
8,871 
4,225 
2,965 
1,189 
589 
349 
128 


87.9 


40,819 
85,280 
55,309 
65,530 
61,021 
93,163 
83,593 
82,763 
106,531 
157,445 





107,724! 





831,454 











1 Including 3 establishments where no wage earners are employed. 














TABLE II. STATISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
(concluded) 


Switzerland (continued) 
Census of Establishments, 1929 (continued) 





Size 
. Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Sa of establishments of total of persons employed of total 
| 





Commerce and transport 





31,872 
86,974 
37,828 
36,851 
$1,277 
84,129 
21,170 
16,975 
18,719 
79,440 


394,735 


























73,424 
177,357 
96,843 
106,744 
96,629 
132,939 
108,408 
103,721 
127,919 


Over 500 ; 236,885 





Total 199,211? 1,260,864 




















2 Including 3 establishments where no wage earners are employed. 
2 Including 6 establishments where no wage earners are employed. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.1 Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


INDIA 
Jaipur. 
* Jaipur Factories Act, 1930. (No date.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


PANAMA 


* Ley 82 de 1931 (de 11 de febrero) sobre empleados de comercio. (Leyes 
expedidas por la Asamblea Nacional de Panama, en las sesiones ordinarias de 1980 
(edicién 1931), p. 396.) 

[Act No. 8 respecting commercial employees. Dated 11 February 1931.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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LEGISLATION OF 1982 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto nim. 13.335 : Restringiendo entrada al pais de inmigrantes. 26 de 
noviembre de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 1982, No. 11553, p. 65.) 

[Decree No. 13335, to restrict the entry of immigrants into the Argentine 
Republic. Dated 26 November 1932.] 

Decreto nim. 14.208: Modificando el art. 3° del Decreto de 26 de noviembre 
de 1932, que prohibe la inmigracién a contar de enero de 1933. 14 de diciembre 
de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 1982, No. 11571, p. 984.) 

[Decree No. 14208, to amend section 3 of the Decree of 26 November 1932, 
which prohibits immigration as from January 1933. Dated 14 December 1932.] 


* Decreto No. 15.241 de 30 de diciembre de 1932 prorogando para reglamentar 
la ley nim. 11.640 de sabado inglés. (Boletin Oficial, 1983, No. 11581, p. 130.) 

[Decree No. 15241, to postpone (the coming into operation of the Decree of 
26 October 1932) to issue regulations under Act No. 11640 respecting Saturday 
afternoon rest. Dated 30 December 1932.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

An Act to amend the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 1930-1932, 
as amended by subsequent Acts, in certain respects ; and for purposes connected 
therewith. 23 Geo. V, No. 56. Assented to 21 December 1982. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 31 December 1932, p. 1588.) 

Proclamation to appoint Tuesday, 6 December 1932, as the day upon which 
the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1932, shall commence. Dated 
6 December 1932. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 December 1932, p. 1587.) 

Rule to amend the Workers’ Compensation Rules, 1926. Dated 30 December 
1932. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 December 1932, p. 1632.) 


South Australia. 


* An Act to consolidate certain Statutes relating to compensation to workmen 
for injuries suffered in the course of their employment. 23 Geo. V, No. 2103 of 
1982. Assented to 30 November 1982. (Acts of the Parliament of S. A., 1932.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 1¢* décembre 1932, concernant : Modifications 4 l’arrété royal 
du 27 décembre 1930 formant réglement sur la navigabilité des aéronefs. (Moniteur 
belge, 1932, No. 364, p. 6956.) 

* Arrété royal du 31 décembre 1932 : Loi du 14 juin 1921. — Article 5. — Indus- 
tries soumises a l influence des saisons. — Modification temporaire du régime de 
travail applicable a l’industrie du batiment et des travaux publics. — Prorogation. 
(Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 21, p. 238.) 


BELGIUM : COLONIES 
Belgian Congo. 
Ordonnance du 28 décembre 1982, No. 174/A.E., relative 4 la déclaration des 
accidents du travail. 
Verordening van 28 December 1932, nr. 174/E.Z., op de aangifte der arbeidson- 
gevallen. 
(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1933, No. 1, p. 1.) 
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BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 22.052 de 7 de novembro de 19382 — proroga por sessenta dias o 
prazo fixado no art. 11 do decreto n. 19.808, de 28 de margo de 1931, para os empre- 
gados e operarios reclamerem as férias a que tiverem feito jus, entre 1 de janeiro 
de 1980 e 7 de abril] de 1981. (Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 264, p. 20674.) 

[Decree No. 22052, to extend for sixty days the time limit fixed in section 11 
of Decree No. 19808 of 28 March 1931 for the claiming by wage-earning and salaried 
employees of the holidays due to them between 1 January 1930 and 7 April 1931. 
Dated 7 November 1932.] 


CANADA 
New Brunswick. 


Regulations under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Dated 15 December 
1982. (Labour Gazette, January 1923, p. 40.) 

Réglementation en vertu de la loi sur l’indemnisation des accidents du travail. 
Du 15 décembre 1932. (La Gazette du Travail, janvier 1933, p. 45.) 


Quebec. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board : Regulation No. 7, under the Act of 1931. 
(No date.) (Labour Gazette, January 1933, p. 42.) 


Saskatchewan. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: Regulation 51, amending Regulations 1 
and 24. (No date.) (Labour Gazette, January 1933, p. 41.) 

Commission d’indemnisation des accidentés du travail. Réglement 51, modifiant 
les réglements 1 et 24. (Sans date.) (La Gazette du Travail, janvier 1933, p. 46.) 


CHILE 


Decreto numero 588. — Dispone que la atencidn de la cesantia en el pais estara 
a cargo de la Inspeccién General del Trabajo. 11 de noviembre de 1982. (Diario 
Oficial, 1982, No. 16424, p. 8223.) 

[Decree No. 588, to provide that unemployment questions shall be within the 
competence of the General Labour Inspectorate. Dated 11 November 1932.] 


Decreto numero 643. — Establece normas relativas al funcionamento de las 
Juntas Permanentes de Conciliacién. 26 de noviembre de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 
1932, No. 16441, p. 3427.) 

[Decree No. 643, to lay down rules for the work of the permanent conciliation 
and arbitration boards. Dated 26 November 1982.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus laivojen radioasemista. 17 péiviné marraskuuta 1982. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1932, No. 308, p. 1164.) 

Forordning angdende fartygs radiostationer. Den 17 november 1982. (Finlands 
Forfattningssamling, 1982, No. 308, p. 1164.) 

[Order No. 308, respecting the wireless apparatus of vessels. Dated 17 November 
1932.] 


Asetus teollisuuskoulujen sainnéisté 14 paivini helmikuuta 1911 annetun 
asetuksen muuttamisesta. 1 péivin&i joulukuuta 1982. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1982, No. 316, p. 1191.) 

Forordning angdende andring av férordningen den 14 februari 1911 innefattande 
stadgar for industriskolorna. Den 1 december 1982. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1982, No. 316, p. 1191.) 

[Order No. 316, to amend the Order of 14 February 1911, to issue regulations 
for technical schools. Dated 1 December 19382.] 
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Asetus kansainvalisen meriturwallisuussopimuksen aiheuttamista viliaikaisista 
toimenpiteisté. Joulukuun 21 piivini 19382. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1932, 
No. 843, p. 1235.) 

Foérordning angdende interimistiska a4tgirder med anledning av internationella 
sjOsikerhetskonventionen. Den 21 december 1932. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1982. No. 343, p. 1235.) 

[Order No. 848, respecting provisional measures in pursuance of the Inter- 
national Convention respecting safety of life at sea. Dated 21 December 1932.] 

Valtioneuvoston piéités, jolla miaritiin missi maalaiskunnissa 17 piivinad 
heinikuuta 1925 annettua tyéviien tapaturmavakuuslakia ei tarvitse soveltaa 
erindisten tyéalojen tyéntekijéihin. 29 paivinaé joulukuuta 1932. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1982, No. 390, p. 1399.) 

Statsradets beslut, varigenom bestimmes i vilka landskommuner lagen av den 
17 juli 1925 om arbetares olycksfallsférsikring icke behéver tillimpas pa arbetare 
inom vissa arbetsomraden. Den 29 december 19382. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1982, No. 390, p. 1399.) 

[Resolution No. 390 of the Council of State, to specify the rural communes in 
which the Act of 17 July 1925 respecting workers’ accident insurance need not 
be applied to workers in certain occupations. Dated 29 December 1932.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété portant réglementation du remorquage. Du 26 décembre 1932. (J. O., 
1988, No. 36, p. 1411). 


FRANCE : COLONIES 
French Indo-China. 

Arrété modifiant l’article 7 de l’arrété du 25 octobre 1927 organisant un pécule 
individuel en faveur des travailleurs indigénes recrutés par contrat pour servir 
dans les exploitations agricoles, industrielles, miniéres ou commerciales des divers 
pays de I’Lnion indochinoise. Du 19 décembre 19382. (J. O. de I’Indochine frangaise, 
1932, No. 104, p. 4138.) 

Arrété portant énumération des services considérés comme ‘services privés 
d’utilité publique”’’ prévus par l’article 30 du décret du 2 avril 1932 organisant 
en Indochine la conciliation et l’arbitrage dans les différends collectifs du travail. 
Du 19 décembre 1932. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 19382, No. 104, p. 4138.) 


Arrété complétant l’article 26 de l’arrété du 25 septembre 1928 réglementant 
limmigration et les conditions de séjour des asiatiques étrangers en Annam. Du 
19 décembre 1932. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1982, No. 104, p. 4141.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung zur Vermehrung und Erhaltung der Arbeitsgelegenheit. Vom 
5. September 1982. (R.G.BI., I, 1932, No. 58, p. 433.) 


Verordnung iiber eine vorliufige Regelung der Vertragsstreitigkeiten zwischen 
Zahnarzten und Krankenkassen. Vom 24. November 1982. (R.Arb.Bl., 1932, 
No. 36, p. IV 508.) 


Verordnung des Reichspriasidenten zur Sicherung der Seefahrt. Vom 22. Dezem- 
ber 1982. (R.G.BI., II, 1982, No. 31, p. 243.) 

* Verordnung iiber Sicherheitseinrichtungen und Sicherheitszeugnisse fiir 
Fahrgastschiffe. Vom 25. Dezember 1982. (R.G.BI., II, 1982, No. 31, p. 243.) 

Verordnung iiber die Sicherheit der Seefahrt. Vom 25. Dezember 1932. (R.G.BL., 
II, 1982, No. 81, p. 267.) 

Verordnung iiber die Funkausriistung und den Funkwachdienst der Schiffe. 
Vom 25. Dezember 1932. (R.G.BI., II, 1982, No. 31, p. 269.) 


* Verordnung iiber den Freibord der Kauffahrteischiffe. Vom 25. Dezember 
19382. (R.G.BI., II, 1932, No. 31, p. 278.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 


Kenya. 
* An Ordinance to regulate and control the use of compulsory labour. No. XLII 
of 19382. Dated 31 December 1931. (Supplement to the Official Gazette, 31 Decem- 


ber 1982, p. 79.) 


Malay States (Non-Federated). 

Johore. 

* An Enactment relating to Mui Tsai. No. 16 of 1932. Approved 27 December 
1932. (Government Gazette (extraordinary), 31 December 1932, p. 1355.) 


North Borneo. 
The Abolition of Indentured Labour Ordinance, 1932. Dated 9 December 
1982. No.7 of 1982. (Official Gazette (extraordinary), 21 December 1932, p. 172.) 


Sudan. 
The Workmen’s Compensation (Government Contracts) Amendment Ordinance, 
1932. No. 5 of 1982. Dated 8 March 1932. (Sudan Government Gazette, 15 April 


1932, p. 153.) 
GREECE 


Decree to repeal section 2 of the Decree of 5 July 1932 to amend the Decree 
of 28 December 1929 under Act No. 4183 respecting certificates of competency 
and special certificates in the mercantile marine. Dated 21 September 1932. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1982, No. 349, p. 2246.) 

* Decree to consolidate Act No. 5288 respecting the labour market and Act 
No. 5598 to amend and supplement certain labour laws. Dated 8 October 1932. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1982, No. 363, p. 2344.) 

Decree to amend the Decree of 17 July 1930 respecting doctors’ fees. Dated 
28 November 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 429, p. 2759.) 

Decree to set up employment exchanges in Athens, Piraeus, Patras, Salonica, 
Volo, and Cavalla. Dated '7 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 430, p. 2761.) 

Decree respecting the commutation of the monthly benefit of the Welfare Fund 
for dockers in Piraeus for a lump sum. Dated 9 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 
1932, No. 428, p. 2745.) 

Decree respecting the duties of the General Inspector of Agriculture. Dated 
14 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 438, p. 2800.) 

Decree respecting the reasons for and the method of the exercise of disciplinary 
action over the employees of the employment exchanges and for their dismissal. 
Dated 19 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 443, p. 2833.) 

Decree to approve the rules for the benefits of the provident fund for lower 
ratings in the mercantile marine. Dated 19 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, 
No. 31, p. 159.) 

Decree respecting the grant of financisl assistance in the form of a loan to 
unemployed seamen in distressed circumstances. Dated 30 December 1932. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 449, p. 2874.) 

Decree to amend and supplement the Decrees of 15 June and 21 September 1932 
and 17 and 27 November 1931 to amend and supplement the Decree of 28 December 
1929 under Act No. 4183 of [5 July] 1929 [respecting certificates of competency 
in the mercantile marine]. Dated 30 December 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 449, 
p. 2874.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto Numero 1355: [Adicionar al Decreto gubernativo Nimero 1329]. 
17 de diciembre de 1932. (Diario de Centro América, 1933, No. 64, p. 372.) 

[Decree No. 1355, (to supplement Government Decree No. 1829) (shipping 
regulations). Dated 17 December 1932.]} 
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HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.180/1932. B.M. szamu rendelete a betegségi, 
valamint az dregségi, rokkantsagi, dzvegységi és Arvasagi biztositas céljat szolgalé 
bejelentésekre vonatkoz6 rendelkezések mddositasaré6l és kiegészitésérél. 19382. 
évi december hé 7-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 281. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No.185180/1932, to amend and supplement the provisions respecting 
the duty of giving notice under the sickness, old-age, invalidity, widows’, and 
orphans’ insurance systems. Dated 7 December, 1932.] 

* A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 185.650/1932. B. M. szamu rendelete az 1927 : 
XXI. t.-c. 189. §-4nak masodik, harmadik, negyedik és Stédik bekezdésében 
foglalt rendelkezések hatalydnak felfiiggesztése targyaban. 1932. évi december 
hé 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 291. szim, p. 8.) 

[Order No. 185650/1932, to suspend the operation of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth paragraphs of Act No. XXI of 1927 (compulsory sickness and accident 
insurance). Dated 22 December 1932.] 

* A m. kir. miniszterium 9.730/1932. M.E. szamu rendelete a gazdasagi 
munkaviszonyb6ol félmeriile iigyekben az 1923 : XXIV. térvénycikkel szabélyozott 
eljaras tovabbi egyszeriisitése targyaban. 1932. évi december hé 22-én. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1932, 294. szAm, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 9730/1932, further to simplify the procedure in disputes arising 
out of agricultural employment which is laid down in Act No. XXIV of 1923. 
Dated 22 December 1932.]} 

ICELAND 

Auglysing um staofestingu démsmdélardduneytisins a reglugero um skilyroi 
fyrir veitingu laekningaleyfis og serfraeoingaleyfis. Nr. 116. 30 desember 1932. 
(Stjornartidindi *-*, 1982, p. 371.) 

[Notification No. 116, to approve the regulations as to the requirements for 


the granting of a licence to practise as a doctor or specialist. Dated 30 December 
1932.] 


INDIA 
Jaipur. 
Notification No. 8944 : [power-driven machinery not to be installed without 
authorisation]. Dated 23 June{1932. 


ITALY 


Legge 22 dicembre 1932, n. 1952. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
26 maggio 1932, n. 782, che ha dato approvazione all’Emendamento all’art. 3938 
del Trattato di Versailles ed agli articoli corrispondenti degli altri Trattati di pace, 
adottato dalla Conferenza internazionale del lavoro nella sua quarta sessione 
(Ginevra 18 ottobre-3 novembre 1922). (G. U., 1933, No. 33, p. 544.) 

[Act No. 1952, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 782 of 26 May 1932, to ratify 
the amendment of Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
Articles of the other Peace Treaties, adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at its fourth session (Geneva, 18 October to 3 November 1922). Dated 22 Dec- 
ember 19382.] 

Regio decreto-legge 22 dicembre 1932, n. 1853. Nuove norme sulla radiotele- 
grafia a bordo delle navi mercantili in applicazione della Convenzione di Londra 
1929 sulla sicurezza della vita umana in mare. (G. U., 1933, No. 23, p. 376.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1853 to issue new rules respecting wireless 
apparatus on board merchant vessels in pursuance of the London Convention 
of 1929 for the safety of life at sea. Dated 22 December 1932.] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Decreto por el cual se crea el Departamento de Trabajo y se cambia la denomi- 
nacién de la Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo, por l4 de Secretaria 
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de la Economia Nacional. 30 de noviembre de 19382. (Diario Oficial, 1982, tomo 
LXXV, No. 39, p. 6.) 

[Decree to establish the Labour Department and to alter the name of the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labour to “‘ Ministry of National Economy”. 
Dated 30 November 1932.] 


Acuerdo que fija el horario de los empleados federales en los puertos y las 
compensaciones por servicios extraordinarios. 18 de diciembre de 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1938, No. 4, seccién primera, p. 6.) 

[Order to fix the hours of work of Federal harbour employees and their pay 
for extra work. Dated 13 December 1932.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 14 maja 1932 r. o organi- 
zacji komisyj dyscyplinarnych dla mierniczych gérniczych i 0 postepowaniu dys- 
cyplinarnem. Poz. 567. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 59, p. 1147.) 

[Order respecting the organisation of the disciplinary committee for surveyors 
and the procedure of the said committee. Dated 14 May 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministréw z dnia 8 lipca 1932 r. o zaopatrzeniu emery- 
talnem pracownikéw przedsicbiorstwa ‘‘ Polskie Koleje Panstwowe”’, i o zaopat- 
rzeniu pozostalych po tych pracownikach wdow i sierot, orazo o dszkodowaniu za 
nieszezesliwe wypadki. Poz. 577. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 61, p. 1195.) 

[Order respecting old-age pensions for employees of the Polish State Railways, 
and respecting pensions to the widows and orphans of the said employees, and 
respecting compensation for accidents. Dated 8 July 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 listopada 19382 r. o ustalaniu 
skiadu komisyj rozjemczych, powolywanach do rozstrzygania sporow indywidual- 
nych pomiedzy pracodawcami a pracownikami rolnymi. Poz. 883. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1982, No. 106, p. 2216.) 

{Order to prescribe the composition of the conciliation boards appointed to 
settle individual disputes between employers and agricultural employees. Dated 
5 November 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnctrznych z dnia 10 grudnia 1982 r. o 
rejestracji stowarzyszen. Poz. 963. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 116, p. 2546.) 
[Order respecting the registration of associations. Dated 10 December 19382.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 14 grudnia 1932 r. w sprawie 
ezasowego zmniejszenia liczby dni pracy, uwazanych za tydzien podlegania obo- 
wiazkowi zabezpieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia, w odniesieniu do niektérych 
kategoryj bezrobotnych robotniké6w sezonowych. Poz. 956. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1982, No. 115, p. 5241.) 

[Order respecting the temporary reduction of the number of working days 
deemed to constitute a week for the purposes of the liability of various classes of 
unemployed seasonal workers to unemployment insurance. Dated 14 December 
1932.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnctrznych z dnia 17 grudnia 19382 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrami: Sprawiedliwosci i Opieki Spolecznej 
0 przystosowaniu stowarzyszen i spraw bedacych w toku do przepis6w prawa o 
stowarzyszenych. Poz. 964. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 116, p. 2548.) 

[Order respecting the bringing of associations and cases pending (under the 
Associations Act) into conformity with the Associations Act. Dated 17 December 
1932. ] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto no. 21:978 : Determina que até a regulamentagao do artigo 3 do 
decreto no. 5:637 s6 sejam consideradas doengas profissionais incluidas na categoria 
de desastres no trabalho as que se acham compreendidas na Convengao Interna- 
cional de Genebra de 1925, confirmada e ratificada pelo Govérno Portugués pela 
Carta de 8 de abril de 1929. 10 de dezembro de 1982. (Diario do Géverno, 19382, 
I, No. 291, p. 2455.) 
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[Decree No. 21978, to provide that, pending the issue of regulations under 
section 3 of Decree No. 5637, the only diseases considered as occupational diseases 
classified as industrial accidents shall be those specified in the International Con- 
vention adopted at Geneva in 1925 and ratified by the Portuguese Government 
by the Charter of 3 April 1929. Dated 10 December 1932.]} 


PORTUGAL: COLONIES 
Angola. 

Diploma Legislativo no. 404 de 14 de outubro de 1932, cria junto do Governador 
Geral, quatro lugares de inspectores administrativos e de trabalho dos indigenas, 
define as suas atribugées e competéncia e estabelece a forma de preenchimento e 
os vencimentos dos mesmos lugares. — Extingue os actuais cargos de inspectores 
de trabalho dos indigenas. — Determina que, na Direcgao dos Servigos de Fazenda, 
seja aberto um crédito especial para ocorrer aos encargos resultantes déste diploma. 
(Boletim Oficial da colonia de Angola, 1932, I Série, No. 42, p. 422.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 404 to establish four posts, attached to the Governor 
General, for inspectors of native administration and labour, define their powers, 
duties, and competence, and lay down the manner of filling the said posts and the 
salaries attaching thereto. — Abolishes the present posts of inspectors of native 
labour. — Enacts that a special credit shall be opened in the Finance Services 
Directorate to meet the expenditure arising out of this Decree. Dated 14 October 
1982.] 


RUMANIA 


Decizia nr. 38.566 Ministrului Muncii, relativa la clasificarea printre industriile 
insalubre a gazului metan, cum si la stabilirea condijiilor pentru autorizarea ampli- 
ficarii retelelor de distribuiie ale acestui gaz. 18 Junie 1932. (Buletinul Muncii, 
1932, No. 7-9, p. 408.) 

[Order No. 88566 respecting the scheduling of the methane gas industry as an 
unhealthy industry, and the conditions for the authorisation of the extension of 
distribution systems for the said gas. Dated 18 June 1932.]} 

Decizia nr. 38.788 Ministrului Muncii, relativa la eliberarea autorizatiilor pentru 
infiintarea industriilor insalubre si altor intreprinderi. 18 Junie 1932. (Buletinul 
Muncii, 1932, No. 7-9, p. 409.) 

[Order No. 38788 respecting the issue of permits for setting up unhealthy 
industries and other undertakings. Dated 18 June 1932.] 

Decizia nr. 78.940 Ministrului Muncii, relativA la industria constructiilor. 
24 Septemvrie 1932. (Buletinul Muncii, 1932, No. 7-9, p. 413.) 

[Order No. 78940 respecting the building industry. Dated 24 September 1932.]} 

Decret Regal nr. 3651. Regulamentul electoral al Legii camerelor de munca. 
23 Decemvrie 1982. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 3, p. 59.) 

[Royal Decree No. 8651 : electoral regulations under the Act (of 11 October 
1982) respecting Chambers of Labour. Dated 23 December 1932.] 


SIAM 
* Employment Agency Act B.E. 2475 (1982). Dated 29 August 1932. 


LEGISLATION OF 19338 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Bekanntmachung betreffend Ausfihrungs- und Uberleitungsbestimmungen 
iiber das kassenarztliche Dienstverhiltnis. Nr. 81. Vom 17. Januar 1983. (Verord- 
nungen usw., 1938, No. 6, p. 43.) 
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Verordnung iiber Geschaftsgang, Verfahren und Tragung der Kosten des 
Schiedsamts. (Schiedsamtsordnung vom 27. Januar 1933.) Nr. 103. (Verord- 
nungen usw., 1933, No. 8, p. 65.) 

Erlass betreffend Beaufsichtigung von Zwecksparkassen. Vom 1. Februar 
1933. Nr. 78. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 6, p. 39.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Wahlen zu den Amtern (Ehrenaimtern) bei Behérden 
und Trigern der Sozialversicherung. Nr.79. Vom 1. Februar 1933. (Verordnungen 
usw., 1933, No. 6, p. 39.) 

Verordnung iiber ergiinzende Massnahmen zur Sicherung des Bestandes der 
Sozialversicherungstrager. Nr. 80. Vom 1. Februar 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 
1933, No. 6, p. 39.) 

Bestimmungen iiber Kapitalwerte von Renten aus der Invalidenversicherung. 
Nr. 115. Vom 16. Februar 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 9, p. 79.) 

Bestimmungen iiber Kapitalwerte von Renten aus der Angestelltenversicherung. 
Nr. 116. Vom 16. Februar 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 9, p. 79.) 

Berichtigung zur Polizeiverordnung betreffend Beschiftigung weiblicher 
Angestellten in Gast- und Schankstitten vom 5. November 1932 (Amtsblatt 
fiir 1933, S. 34 ff.). Vom 21. Februar 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 9, p. 82.) 


ARGENTINA 


* Decreto No. 16.115 de 16 de enero de 1933 reglamentando la ley 11.544, 
sobre jornada legal del trabajo. (Boletin Oficial, 1933, No. 11600, p. 961.) 

[Decree No. 16115 to issue regulations under Act. No. 11544 respecting hours 
of work. Dated 16 January 1933.] 

Decreto No. 16116 de 16 de enero de 1933: Censos patronales y obreros en 
todo el territorio de la Republica, a los efectos de la ley 11.544. (Boletin Oficial, 
1933, No. 11600, p. 963.) 

[Decree No. 16116, respecting censuses of employers and employees in the 
Argentine Republic, for the purposes of Act No. 11544 respecting hours of work. 
Dated 16 January 1933.] 

* Decreto No. 16.117 de 16 de enero de 1933 reglamentando las leyes 4.661 
y 11.640, sobre descanso dominical y sabado inglés. (Boletin Oficial, 1933, No. 11600, 
p. 964.) 

[Decree No. 16117, to issue regulations under Acts No. 4661 and No. 11640, 
respecting Sunday and Saturday afternoon rest. Dated 16 January 1933.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland. 

* An Act to provide for the regulation of the conditions of industries by means 
of conciliation and arbitration, to establish an Industrial Court and define its 
jurisdiction and for other purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 36 of 1932. Assented to 
6 January 1933. (Queensland Governme::t Gazette, 12 January 1933, p. 217.) 

Regulations under “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1982 ”’. 
Dated 2 February 1933. (Queensland Government Gazette, 6 February 1933, 
p. 515.) 


Western Australia. 

Proclamation to proclaim that The Mine Workers’ Relief Act, 1932, shall 
come into operation on first February 1933. Dated 25 January 1933. (Govern- 
ment Gazette of W. A., 27 January 1933, p. 128.) 

Regulations under “The Mine Workers’ Relief Act, 1932”. Dated 25 January 
1933. (Government Gazette of W. A., 27 January 1933, p. 164.) 

Amendment of the Regulations under the Mines Regulation Act, 1906. Dated 
9 February 1933. (Government Gazette of W. A., 17 February 1933, p. 274.) 

Amendment of the Regulations under the Mine Workers’ Relief Act, 1932. 
Dated 9 February 1933. (Government Gazette of W. A., 17 February 1933, 
p. 274.) 
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Regulations under the Financial Emergency Tax Assessment Act, 1982. No. 20 
of 1982. Dated 20 February 1933. (Government Gazette of W. A., 24 February 


1988, p. 296.) 
AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Heereswesen im Einvernehmen mit 
den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 28. Februar 1933 iiber die Anspriiche zeit- 
verpflichteter Soldaten bei Erkrankung von Angehdrigen oder bei Geburt eines 
Kindes (Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Heeresgebiihrengesetz 1932). Nr. 37. 
(B.G.Bl., 1933, 15. Stiick, p. 287.) 


BELGIUM: COLONIES 
Belgian Congo. 

Ordonnance-loi du 1°" février 1933, No. 8/J., suspendant l’application de cer- 
taines dispositions des décrets du 31 octobre 1931 sur le contrat d’emploi, et du 
12 juillet 1920 sur l’entretien et le rapatriement des indigents, pour les engagements 
de chémeurs sur place. 

Verordening-wet van 1 Februari 1933, nr. 8/J., schorsende, voor hetgeen betreft 
de sannemingen van werkloozen ter plaatse, de toepassing van sommige bepalingen 
van de decreten van 31 October 1931, op de bediendenovereenkomst, en 12 Juli 
1920, op het onderhoud en de terungzending naar hun land, van onvermogenden. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1933, No. 3, p. 68.) 

Décret modifiant l’article 28 du décret du 31 octobre 1981 sur le contrat d’emploi. 
Du 8 février 1933. (B. O. du Conzo belge, 1933, No. 3, p. 121.) 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto n. 22.300 de 4 de janeiro de 1933. Modifica o regulamento aprovado 


pelo decreto n. 22.033, de 29 de ouiubro de 1982, na parte referente a respectiva 
execucao e fiscalizacao. (Diario Oficial, 1938, No. 16, p. 1215.) 

[Decree No. 22300 to amend the Regulations approved by Decree No. 22033 of 
29 October 1932 with respect to the provisions relating to administration and super- 
vision. Dated 4 January 1933. (Hours of work in commercial establishments.)] 


BULGARIA 


Act to supplement and amend sections 33, 36, and 39 and to repeal section 38 
of the Highways Act. Dated 25 February 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1938, No. 275, p. 4497.) 
[Compulsory labour service.] 
Act to give relief to the communes. Dated 28 February 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933> 
No. 274, p. 4481.) 
‘ [Payments by communes to various funds, e.g. pension fund, social insurance 
und. ]} 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 9. unora 19338 o pensijnim pojisteni zamestnancu sou- 
kromych drah. Nr. 88. (Sb. z. an., 1933, Castka 6, p. 81.) 

[Government Order respecting the pension insurance of private railway under- 
takings. Dated 9 February 1933.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


_ Zweite Verordnung betreffend Vermehrung und Erhaltung von Arbeitsgelegen- 
heiten. Vom 17. Januar 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 6, p. 81.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung von Notvorschriften der Sozialversicherung. 
Vom 27. Januar 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 5, p. 77.) 
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Verordnung zur Aufhebung der Rechtsverordnung betr. Anderung des Vereins- 
gesetzes. Vom 27. Januar 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 7, p. 85.) 


Verordnung iiber Inkrafttreten der Verordnung zur Abianderung des Erwerbs- 
losenfiirsorgegesetzes vom 28. Marz 1923 in der Fassung vom 13. Februar 1931 
(G. BI. S. 29) vom 2. Dezember 1932. Vom 10. Februar 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 8, p. 87.) 


DENMARK 


Lov om Statstilskud til Kommuners Udgifter til Vinterhjaelp til kriseramte 
Personer. Nr. 39. Den 8. Februar 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 4, p. 146.) 

[Act No. 39, respecting the State grant in aid of communal expenditure on 
winter relief for persons suffering from the industrial depression. Dated 8 February 
1933.] 


Lov om Fordeling of Okseked til kriseramte Personer. Nr. 42. Den 11. Fe- 
bruar 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 4, p. 159.) 

{Act No. 42, respecting the distribution of beef to persons suffering from the 
industrial depression. Dated 11 February 1933]. 


Bekendtgorelse angaaende Bemanding af danske Skibe med Henblik paa Sikker- 
heden for Menneskeliv paa Seen. Nr. 5. Den 6. Januar 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 
1938, No. 1, p. 3.) 

[Notification No. 5, respecting the crews of Danish vessels, with reference to 
safety of life at sea. Dated 6 January 1933.] 


Bekendtgorelse af en af den internationale Arbejdskonference i Genéve i Aaret 
1929 vedtagen Konvention angaande Vaegtangivelse paa tungt Stykgods, der 
transporteres med Skib. Nr. 45. Den 14. Februar 1983. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, 
No. 5, p. 162.) 

[Notification No. 45, respecting the Convention adopted by the International 
Labour Conference (Geneva, 1929) concerning the marking of the weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels. Dated 14 February 1933.] 


FINLAND 


Laki vakuutusasiainosaston perustamisesa sosiaaliministeridén. 
tammikuuta 1933. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1933, No. 24, p. 113.) 
Lag om inrittande av en avdelning fér forsikringsirenden vid socialministeriet. 
Den 27 januari 1933. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 24, p. 113.) 
[Act respecting the setting up of a section for insurance questions in the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. Dated 27 January 1933.] 


27 paivaina 


FRANCE 


Loi tendant 4 modifier l’article 160 du code des assurances sociales et l’article 2 
de la loi du 20 décembre 1911 sur l’assurance des employés, en vigueur dans les 
départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 1° mars 1933. 
(J. O., 1938, No. 58, p. 2338.) 


Loi modifiant le régime et le taux des amendes infligées dans les départements 
du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle par application des dispositions du 
code industriel local relatives 4 l’apprentissage. Du 7 mars 1933. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 59, p. 2370.) 


* Décret du 19 janvier 1933 réglementant les conditions du travail libre des 
indigénes et asiatiques assimilés en Indochine. (J. O., 1933, No. 24, p. 965.) 


Décret étendant a l’Algérie les dispositions de la loi du 28 décembre 1927 et 
l'article 170 de la loi de finances du 16 avril 1930 modifiant la loi du 1¢* avril 1898 - 
relative aux sociétés de secours mutuels. Du 27 janvier 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 33, 
p. 1830.) 
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Décret relatif au versement par les caisses d’assurances sociales de la demi- 
cotisation d’assurance-vieillesse prévue a l’article 5 de la loi du 30 avril 1930. Du 
19 février 1933. (J. O., 1938, No. 45, p. 1791.) 

Décret relatif aux subventions de l’Etat aux caisses de secours contre le chdé- 
mage involontaire. Du 23 février 1933. (J. O., 1938, No. 48, p. 1874; Erratum : 
No. 53, p. 2164.) 

Décret étendant a des assurés qui ne remplissent pas les conditions pour béné- 
ficier des prestations de l’assurance-maladie les dispositions applicabies aux salariés 
dont la cotisation est fixée en proportion du salaire réel. Du 23 février 1933. (J. O., 
1933, No. 50, p. 1953 ; Erratum : No. 55, p. 2245.) 

Décret instituant une commission tripartite d’économies pour les services 
d’assurances sociales d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Du 1°* mars 19338. (J. O., 1933, No. 58, 
p. 2338.) 


FRANCE: COLONIES, ETC. 
Cochin China. 
Arrété modifiant les articles 107, 108 et 123 de l’arrété du 9 septembre 1930 
portant réglementation de la santé publique en Cochinchine. Du 9 janvier 1933. 
(Bull. admin. de la Cochinchine, 1938, No. 7, p. 335.) 


French Guinea. 

Arrété du Lieutenant-Gouverneur portant réglementation de l’exploitation 
des carriéres en Guinée frangaise. No. 222 A. E. Du 8 février 1933. (J. O. de la 
Guinée frangaise, 1933, No. 765, p. 150.) 


French West Africa. 

Arrété réglementant le transport du personnel et du matériel administratif 
par voie de réquisition de main-d’ceuvre. No. 346. Du 17 janvier 1933. (J. O. de 
l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 1933, No. 1481, p. 263.) 

Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale francaise le décret du 21 aodt 1930, 
réglementant le travail public obligatoire aux Colonies. No. 343. Du 18 février 
1933. (J. O. de Afrique occidentale francaise, 1933, No. 1481, p. 258.) 

Arrété du Gouvernement général du 18 février 1933, pris en Commission per- 
manente du Conseil de Gouvernement, approuvant les arrétés Nos. 3270 A. G. et 
3272 A. G., pris la 20 décembre 1932, en Conseil d’administration par le Lieutenant- 
Gouverneur de la Céte d'Ivoire, portant organisation de l’inspection des établis- 
sements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes et fixant le taux des frais de con- 
tréle de ces établissements. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 1933, No. 1481, 
p. 280.) 


Tunis. 

Arrété du Directeur général des Travaux publics modifiant et complétant la 
nomenclature des établissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes annexée 
au décret du 27 mars 1919. Du 21 février 1933. (J. O. tunisien, 1933, No. 19, p. 462.) 

Arrété du Directeur général des Travaux publics relatif au classement des 
dépéts d’hydrocarbures et fixant les conditions 4 remplir par les réservoirs sou- 
terrains dans lesquels sont emmagasinés ces liquides inflammables pour !’appli- 
cation des dispositions prévues & la nomenclature des établissements dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Du 21 février 1938. (J. O. tunisien, 1938, No. 19, p. 465.) 


GERMANY 


* Verordnung iiber ausliindische Arbeitnehmer. Vom 23. Januar 1933. (R. G. 
Bl., 1933, No. 5, p. 26.) 

Elbschiffahrtpolizeiverordnung. Vom 27. Januar 1933. (R. G. Bl., II, 1933, 
No. 5, p. 19.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Arbeitsbeschaffung. Vom 8. Februar 
1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1938, No. 12, p. 56.) 
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Bekanntmachung iiber eine am 1. Februar 1933 abgeschlossene vierte deutsch- 
ésterreichische Vereinbarung iiber Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung. Vom 8. Februar 
1933. (R. G. BI., II, 1938, No. 6, p. 102.) 

Verordnung iiber knappschaftliche Arbeiten. Vom 11. Februar 1933. (R. G. BL., 
I, 1933, No. 13, p. 66.) 

Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Beamten-Heimstiattengesetzes. Vom 
11. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 13, p. 67.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber die Organe der staatlichen Wohnungspolitik. Vom 
11. Februar 1933. (R. G. BL, I, 1933, No. 13, p. 67.) ® 

Verordnung des Reichspriisidenten itiber den landwirtschaftlichen Voll- 
streckungsschutz. Vom 14. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 13, p. 63.) 

Ausfiihrungsverordnung zu der Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten iiber den 
landwirtschaftlichen Vollstreckungsschutz vom 14. Februar 1933. Vom 14. Februar 
1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1938, No. 13, p. 64.) 

Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten zur Milderung von Hirten in der Sozial- 
versicherung und in der Reichsversorgung. Vom 18. Februar 1933. (R. G. BL., I 
1933, No. 14, p. 69.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber die Verliingerung der Wahlzeit in der Sozialversiche- 
rung. Vom 20. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 15, p. 77.) 

Verordnung iiber die Giiltigkeitsdauer von Marken der Angestellitenversicherung. 
Vom 21. Februar 1933. (R. G. BL, I, 1933, No. 18, p. 93.) 

Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten tiber die Ubernahme von Reichsbiirg- 
schaften fiir Instandsetzungs- und Umbauarbeiten und tiber die Instandsetzung 
von landwirtschaftlichen Wirtschaftsgebiuden. Vom 22. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., 
I, 1983, No. 16, p. 79.) 

Verordnung zur Erginzung und Durchfiihrung des Kapitels V des Vierten 
Teiles der Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten zur Belebung der Wirtschaft vom 
4. September 1932. Vom 27. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 18, p. 89.) 

Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten gegen Verrat am Deutschen Volke und 
hochverriterrische Umtriebe. Vom 28. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 18, 
p. 85.) 

Verordnung iiber die Aufbringung der Mittel in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 
28. Februar 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 20, p. 100.) 

Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten iiber Massnahmen auf dem Gebiete der 
Finanzen, der Wirtschaft und der Rechtspflege. Vom 18. Marz 1938. (R. G. BL, I, 
1933, No. 23, p. 109.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Collection of Con- 
tributions) Amendment Regulations (Scotland), 1933, dated 8 January 1933, made 
by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Department of Health 
for Scotland, acting jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 
1932, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925 
to 1982. (S.R. & O., 1988, No. >.) 

The Trade Boards (Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing Trade, Scotland) 
(Constit»tion and Proceedings) Regulations, 1933, dated 3 February 1933, made 
by the Minister of Labour under section II of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 
VII, ch, 22). (S.R. & O., 1983, No. 4.) 

The Merchant Shipping Load Line Convention (Jersey) Order, 1933. Dated 
7 February 1933. (S.R. & O., 1933, No. 53.) 


The Merchant Shipping Load Line Convention (Guernsey) Order, 1933. Dated 
7 February 1933. (S.R. & O., 1933, No. 54.) 


The Workmen’s ss wremene Rules (No. 1), 1938. Dated 3 March 1933. 
(S.R. & O., 1983, No. =) 


The eseniemens | Insurance (Transitional Payments) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1933, dated 22 February 1933, made by the Minister of Labour under sec- 
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tion 35 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. 
& O., 1983, No. 87.) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 


British Solomon Islands. 

* King’s Regulation to give effect to the provisions of the International Con- 
vention relating to forced or compulsory labour. No. 1 of 1933. Dated 11 January 
1933. (Supplement to the Western Pacific High Commission Gazette, 12 January 
1933, p. 1.) 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

* An Ordinance to give effect to the provisions of the International Convention 
relating to forced or compulsory labour. No. 1 of 1938. Dated 25 January 1933. 
(Supplement to the Western Pacific High Commission Gazette, 25 January 1933, 


p- 3.) 


Rhodesia (Northern). 

Government Notice No. 30 of 1933 under the Public Health Ordinance 
(Chapter 96 of the Revised Edition) and the Townships Ordinance (Chapter 26 
of the Revised Edition) : The Public Health (Minor Townships Building) Regula- 
tions, 1933. Dated 7 February 1933. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette, 24 February 1933, p. 76.) 


Straits Settlements. 

Notification No. 277. — Amendments of the Rules made under Ordinance 
No. 42 (Machinery) and published as Notification No. 215 in the Gazette of 5 Febru- 
ary 1932. Dated 31 January 1933. (Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 
17 February 1933, p. 228.) 


GREECE 


Act No. 5786 respecting the exercise of the actor’s profession. Dated 14 Febru- 
ary 1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 42, p. 229.) 

Decree to amend the Decree of 22 July 1932 respecting the composition and 
organisation of the services of the harbour employment office in Salonica. Dated 
7 January 1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 3, p. 18.) 

Decree respecting the staffs of pharmacies. Dated 1 February 1933. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1933, No. 36, p. 195.) 

Decree to amend and supplement the Decree of 30 December 1932 (published 
in the Official Gazette, No. 449, Part I) for the grant of financial assistance, etc., 
to unemployed seamen in distressed circumstances. Dated 3 February 1933. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 34, p. 184.) 

Decree respecting the issue of workbooks to workers in mills. Dated 8 February 
1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 87, p. 200.) 


LATVIA 


*Pargrozijumi un papildindjumi likumaé par apdrosinésanu nelsimes un arodu 
slimibu gadijumos. 1933. g. 25. janvari. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 22, p. 2.) 

[Amendments of and supplements to the Act respecting insurance against 
accidents and occupational diseases. Dated 25 January 1933.] 

Noteikumi par turistu pavadoniem (gidiem). 1933. g. 27. janvari. (Valdibas 
Vestnesis, 1988, No. 23, p. 5.) 

{Order respecting guides. Dated 27 January 1933.] 

Instrukcija par lidzeklu sagada‘anu bezdarba apkaro!anai. 1933. g. 31.janvari. 
(Valdibas Vestnesis, 1933, No. 26, p. 1.) 

[Instructions respecting the provision of moneys for combating unemployment. 
Dated 31 January 1933.] 
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Memel Territory. LITHUANIA 


Paliepimas lieczias statistisskas zinias apie darbininku pasilaikymus imonése. 
1933 m. wasario mén. 10 d. 

Verordnung betr. statistische Mitteilungen iiber die Verhaltnisse der Arbeiter 
in den Betrieben. 10. Februar 1933. 

(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1933, No. 18, p. 107.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 10 mars 1933, pris en exécution de la loi du 14 juin 1932, 
concernant le repos hebdomadaire commercial. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 10. Marz 1933, in Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes vom 14. Juni 
1932. betreffend den wéchentlichen Ruhetag im Handelsgewerbe. 

(Mémorial, 19383, No. 10, p. 89.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Decreto que declara obligatorias durante seis meses en diversas entidades, la 
Convencién Colectiva de Trabajo y las Tarifas de salarios celebradas entre patrones 
y obreros del ramo textil. 10 de enero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 11, seccién 
primera, p. 4.) 

[Decree to declare binding for a period of six months, in various States of the 
Union, the collective contract and rates of wages adopted by agreement between 
employers and workers in the textile industry. Dated 10 January 1933.] 

Decreto que aprueba varios proyectos de convenio firmados en Ginevra, Suiza. 
12 de enero de 1983. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 19, p. 2.) 

[Decree to approve various Draft Conventions adopted at Geneva (by the 
International Labour Conference). Dated 12 January 1933.] 


Decreto que faculta al Ejecutivo de la Union para establecer el Consejo Nacional 
de Economia. 12 de enero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 20, p. 15.) 

[Decree to authorise the Executive of the Union to set up a National Economic 
Council. Dated 12 January 1933.] 


MOROCCO 


Dahir du 11 janvier 1933 (14 ramadan 1351) modifiant le dahir du 27 octobre 
1931 (16 joumada II 1350) portant réglementation de la sortie des travailleurs 
marocains. (B. O., 1933, No. 1058, p. 90.) 

Dahir du 6 février 1933 (11 chaoual 1351) modifiant l’annexe I du dahir du 
31 mars 1919 (28 joumada II 1337) formant code de commerce maritime. (B. O., 
1933, No. 1062, p. 176.) 

Dahir du 6 février 1933 (11 chaoual 1351) portant promulgation de la convention 
concernant l’égalité de traitement des travailleurs étrangers et nationaux, en 
matiére de réparation des accidents du travail. (B. O., 1983, No. 1062, p. 177.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 26sten Januari 1933, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp- 
verdrag betreffende den gedwongen of verplichten arbeid (Genéve 1930). (Staats- 
blad, 1933, No. 26.) 

[Act to ratify the Draft Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour 
(Geneva, 1930). Dated 26 January 1933.] 

Besluit van den 27sten Januari 1933, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 
Staatsblad van het verdrag van Genéve, betreffende de aanduiding van het gewicht 
oP groote stukken vervoerd per schip (Staatsblad 1932, no. 185). (Staatsblad, 1933, 

0. 34.) 

[Decree to publish in the Staatsblad the Geneva Convention concerning the 
marking of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels (Staatsblad, 1932, 
No. 185). Dated 27 January 1933.] 
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PORTUGAL 


* Decreto no. 22:241 — Promulga o projecto de Constituicéo Politica da 
Republica Portuguesa. 22 de fevereiro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 44, 
Suplemento, p. 228 ; Erratum : No. 51, p. 278.) 

[Decree No. 22241, to promulgate the Draft Constitution of the Portuguese 
Republic. Dated 22 February 1933.] 


Decreto no. 22:249 — Generaliza aos barcos de propulsaéo mecanica registados 
para a pesca costeira ou para o trafego local os preceitos aplicaveis contidos na 
legislagao em vigor sOébre seguranca de navegacaéo, nao sendo exigido certificado 
de navigabilidade no caso de barcos que so frequentem o pdérto de registo. 24 de 
fevereiro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 45, p. 243.) 

[Decree No. 22249, to extend to mechanically propelled vessels registered for 
coasting trade or local traffic the provisions contained in the legislation in force 
respecting safety in navigation, provided that a certificate of seaworthiness shall 
not be required in the case of vessels not sailing to any port other than their port 
of registry. Dated 24 February 1933.] 


Portaria no. 7:545 — Approva os modelos de certificados de navigabilidade, 
definitivos e especiais, de que devem ser providos os barcos de propulsdéo mecinica, 
registrados para a pesca costeira e trafego local, frequentando outros portos além do 
de registro. 25 de fevereiro de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 57, p. 304.) 

[Order No. 7545, to approve the forms for certificates of navigability (final 
and special) with which mechanically propelled vessels registered for coasting 
and local trade must be provided if they sail to ports other than their port of 
registry. Dated 25 February 1933.] 

Decreto no. 22:284 — Eleva a seis meses 0 prazo fixado no artigo 202° do decreto 
no. 21:952, que estabelece os preceitos reguladores do registo de inscrig¢éo maritima 
e respectiva cédula do pessoal da marinha mercante nacional. 8 de marco de 1933. 


(Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 54, p. 289.) 
[Decree No. 22284, to increase to six months the time limit fixed in section 202 


of Decree No. 21952 to lay down general rules for the Seamen’s Register and the 
corresponding seamen’s registration books in the Portuguese mercantile marine. 


Dated 8 March 1933.] 


RUMANIA 


Jurnal ale Consiliului de Ministri : Ministerul Instruc\iunii nr. 71 : reglementarea 
exercitirii profesiunii artistilor instrumentisti de nationalitate straina. 30 Ianuarie 
1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 59, p. 1546.) 

[Decree No. 71 : regulations for the exercise of the calling of musical artiste 
by aliens. Dated 36 January 1933.] 

Deciziune Ministerului Muncii nr. 244.358 din 28 Februarie 1933 : infiintarea 
oficiului de plasare pentru marinari, la Braila. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 53, 
p- 1391.) 

[Order No. 244358: establishment of a seamen’s employment exchange at 
Braila. Dated 28 February 1933.] 

Deciziune Ministerului Muncii nr. 202.759 din 3 Martie 1933: inglobari la 
fondul Casei de invaliditate din boala si pentru pensia de batrAdneje. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1983, No. 60, p. 1570.) 

[Order No. 202759 : amalgamation of the invalidity and old-age pension funds. 
Dated 3 March 1933.] 

Deciziune Ministerului Muncii nr. 121.156 din 7 Martie 1933: Clasificarea 
atelierelor de reparat filme cinematografice, in randul industriilor insalubre de 
clasa III. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 59, p. 1547.) 

[Order No. 121156, to schedule workshops for repairing cinematograph films in 
the third class of unhealthy industries. Dated 7 March 1933.] 

Deciziune Ministerului Muncii nr. 248.250 din 10 Martie 1933 : orariul fabricilor 
de franzelarie si brutariilor din Bucuresti. (Monitorul Ofical, 1933, No. 60, p. 1570.) 

[Order No. 248250, respecting the hours of work of white bread factories and 
bakeries in Bucarest. Dated 10 March 1933.] 
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SPAIN 


Decreto aprobando los Estatutos, que se insertan, de la Caja Nacional de Seguros 

de Accidentes del Trabajo. 22 de febrero de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 56, 
. 1581.) 

[Decree to approve the rules of the National Industrial Accident Insurance 

Fund. Dated 22 February 1933.] 

Orden disponiendo se publiquen en este periddico oficial las Bases reguladoras 
del contrato de trabajo entre el personal y las empresas de la banca privada. 22 de 
febrero de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 59, p. 1601.) 

[Order to provide for the publication in the Gaceta de Madrid of the rules 
governing the contract of employment between private banks and their staff. 
Dated 22 February 1933.] 
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SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om upphiivande av férordningen den 24 april 1915 
(nr 105) angaende sirskilda siikerhetsdtgarder vid nyttjande av fartyg i vissa 
farvatten. Den 24 Februari 1933. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1933, No. 52, 
p. 66.) 

[Royal Notification No. 52 to repeal the Order of 24 April 1915 (No. 105) res- 
pecting special safety measures for vessels sailing in certain waters. Dated 24 Feb- 
ruary 1933.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Verordnung betreffend Verhiitung von Unfiallen bei Sprengarbeiten. Vom 
3. Februar 1933. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1933, No. 6, p. 59.) 

Ordonnance concernant la prévention des accidents dans les travaux exécutés 
& l’aide d’explosifs. Du 3 février 1933. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1933, No. 6, p. 59.) 


Basle (Town). 


Beschluss des Regierungsrates des Kantons Basel-Stadt betreffend die Arbeits- 
zeit des Personals von Milchgeschaften. Vom 24. Februar 1933. 


TURKEY 


19/6/1930 tarih ve 1704 numarah kanunun bazi maddelerin de tadil ve tashih 
icrasina ve bir madde ilavesine dair kanun. Kanun No. 2099. Kabul tarihi: 
14/1/1933. (Resmi Gazette, 23 Kanunusani 1933, p. 2168.) 

[Act No. 2099 to adopt certain amendments in and corrections of various 
sections of Act No. 1704 of 19 June 1930, and to add a section thereto. Dated 
14 January 1933.] 

[Registration of hotel employees, etc.] 


URUGUAY 


Resolucion. Se confia a la Oficina Nacional del Trabajo la fiscalizacién de las 
agencias particulares de colocaciones. No. 22. 12 de enero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 
1933, No. 7933, p. 157 A.) 

[Resolution to make the Nationa! Labour Office responsible for the supervision 
of private employment agencies. Dated 12 January 1933.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning the marking of weights on 
heavy packages transported by vessels, adopted on 21 June 1929 at the Twelft h 
Session of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva from 30 May to 
21 June. Dated 26 February 1933. ([Ratification.] (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, 
No. 58-XVII, p. 320.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Reduction of Hours of Work. Report of the Tri- 
partite Preparatory Conference. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth 
Session, Geneva 1933. Fifth Item on the Agenda. Report V. Geneva, 1933. 212 pp. 


It will be recalled that in January of this year a special Conference was held, 
in which representatives of 35 States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion took part, to consider the technical problems involved in a reduction of hours 
of work internationally as a means of combating unemployment. In accordance 
with decisions of the Governing Body of the Office, the report of this Conference 
was sent to Governments with a request for their observations, and the Agenda 
for the 1933 Session of the International Labour Conference was extended to 
include the consideration of this report, together with the observations of Govern- 
ments on it, and preliminary drafts to be prepared by the Office as a possible 
basis of discussion. 

In preparing these drafts, the Office has had to provide for two contingencies. 
At the coming Session the Conference may decide, as it did three years ago in the 
somewhat similar case of the limitation of hours of work in coal mines, to regard 
the discussion of this item as a final discussion and to proceed at once to the taking 
of decisions for or against the adoption of Conventions or Recommendations on 
the subject. Alternatively, the Conference may decide to treat the discussion at this 
Session as a first discussion only, and to follow the normal procedure of deferring 
definite decisions until next year and merely specifying the detailed points on which 
Governments should be consulted in the interval. 

In these circumstances, the report now issued is a “ Blue-Grey”’ Report, intended 
to cover either of these alternatives. It consists of five chapters. Chapter I con- 
tains the report of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference. Chapter II analyses 
the discussions of that Conference on the technical questions connected with regula- 
tions for the reduction of hours of work. Chapter III reproduces the observations 
made on the report of that Conference by various Governments. (Eighteen sent 
in their observations in time for inclusion ; later replies will appear in a supplement- 
ary report.) Chapter 1V sets out, with explanatory notes, the points on which 
it would be desirable to have the opinion of Governments, if the Conference decides 
to follow the normal procedure of double-discussion. 

Finally, Chapter V is intended to meet the needs of the Conference if it decides 
to expedite the procedure and to frame at once international regulations for reducing 
hours of work. It embodies three proposed Draft Conventions for the limitation 
of hours to forty a week, the first in industrial undertakings, the second in mines, 
and the third in commercial and similar establishments. This chapter also contains 
a Draft Recommendation concerning the maintenance of the standard of living, 
and a resolution concerning enquiries into technological unemployment. 


—— Report of the Director. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth 
Session, Geneva 1933. Geneva, 1933. 75 pp. 

Apart from a change in format, intended to make the volume easier to handle, 
the Report of the Director of the International Labour Office to the 1933 Session 
of the Conference follows the precedent established by Albert Thomas in 1931 
in that it is confined to a study of the salient features of the world situation with 
which the Organisation is confronted, the effects of that situation on social policy 
and progress, and the contribution which the Organisation is endeavouring to make 
towards international co-operation in coping with the situation. The first chapter 
of the Report contains a brief account of the progress of the economic depression 
since March 1932, and is illustrated by charts showing the decline in prices, pro- 
duction, and trade. Against this background, the second chapter presents a picture 
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of the social and industrial consequences of the depression, dealing in turn with 
unemployment, the fall in wages, and the severe strain imposed on social insurance 
systems. 

The third chapter is devoted to the action of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion—the progress of ratifications, the initiative taken in connection with a con- 
ference for financial and economic reconstruction, and the Preparatory Conference 
on the reduction of hours of work as a remedy fur unemployment. In a concluding 
chapter, an effort is made to define the aims at which all economic and social 
discussion is now being directed, and to sketch the various forms which economic 
planning seems to be taking. 


—— Report of the Director. Appendix. Tables showing the Situation of the 
States Members in respect of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth 
Session, Geneva 1933. Geneva, 1933. 42 pp. 

Since the form of the Director’s Report to the International Labour Conference 
has been altered this year, it has been found necessary, for technical reasons, to 
publish separately as an appendix to the Report the tables showing the situation. 
of the States Members in respect of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference. These tables, and the information given in the Director's. 
Report itself, have been brought down to 15 March 1933. 


—— Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408. International Labour- 
Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva 1933. Geneva, 1933. 505 pp. 

Contains a summary of the annual reports made under Article 408 by States. 
Members on the measures they have taken to give effect to the provisions of Con- 
ventions to which they are parties. In an appendix is given the report of the Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed by the Governing Body, which recently examined. 
these reports. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1931-1932. Rome, 1932. xxxix + 782 pp. 


Internationella Transportarbetare Férbundet. WVerksamhets- och Rdakenskaps-~ 
berdtielse for dren 1930 och 1931 jaémte Protokoll fort vid I.T.F.s ordinarie tvaar- 
kongress den 7-13 augusti 1932 i Prag. Amsterdam, 1932. 295 pp., illustr. 


Quinziéme Congrés international d’Agriculture, Praha, 5-8 juin 1931. Actes. 
Travaux des Sections, Rapports, Communications, Procés-verbaux. Vol. Il. 770 pp. 
Vol. III. 756 pp. Vol. IV. 768 pp. Prague, 1932. 


Save the Children International Union. Union Internationale de Secours aux 
Enfants. Children, Young People and Unemployment. A Series of Enquiries into. 
the Effects of Unemployment on Children and Young People. Part I. Germany: 
Ruth WEILAND, Gertrud Biumer, Walter FrrepLANDER. United States of America, 
Belgium, Switzerland. Geneva, 1933. 112 pp. 1.50 frs. 

The Save the Children International Union has taken the initiative in promoting 
a number of enquiries in different countries into the effects of unemployment 
on children and young people, and this pamphlet is the first result. It contains. 
reports on the situation in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and the United States,, 
and is to be followed by further reports on other countries. It is a remarkable 
fact that up to 1931 the infantile death rate continued to decline and infantile 
diseases were neither more numerous nor more serious than they had been pre- 
viously. But the persistence of world unemployment is leading to a change in this 
respect, and to-day social workers agree that there is a serious falling off in the 
standard of health of the children. This is due to insufficiency and bad quality 
of food, inadequate clothing and footwear, overcrowded houses, hesitation to call 
in the doctor when necessary because of the expense, etc. The consequences, 
moreover, are by no means confined to the physical development of the children ;. 
their intellectual and moral development is also affected. Another problem which 
is dealt with in these reports is the effect of unemployment on young persons 
over school age. Many of these have never had a job, or, if they have, it has 
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been a blind-alley job from which the occupant has been discharged with no 
training and very little prospect of fresh employment. There is little reliable 
information on this problem, but a certain amount is nevertheless contained in the 
series of reports under review. Altogether, the pamphlet well repays careful 
study by all who are interested in the welfare of children and young persons. 


Union internationale des Producteurs et distributeurs d’énergie électrique. 
Quatriéme congrés, Paris, juillet 1932. Vol. I. Compte rendu. 420 pp. Vol. II. 
Rapports des comités IIIa, a VII présentés au Congrés. 859 pp. Paris, 1932. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BELGIUM 
Fonds intercommunal d’assurance contre le chémage involontaire de |’agglomé- 
ration liégeoise. Rapport sur l’exercice 1931. Liége, 1982. 20 pp., tables. 


Ministére de la Prévoyance sociale et de l’Hygiéne. Bulletin de la Prévoyance 
sociale et de T Hygiéne, No. 1, April 1933. Brussels. 186 pp. Yearly subscription 
6 belgas. 

This quarterly review, the first number of which has just appeared, is the 
official organ of the new Belgian Ministry created by the Royal Decree of 15 Decem- 
ber 1932 to bring together the social welfare and hygiene services, which were 
formerly attached to separate ministries. The object of the review is to provide 
information on the principal activities of the Ministry. The first section includes 
original studies of a scientific character on all questions within the sphere of social 
welfare and hygiene. Two further sections give the texts of laws, orders, and 
ministerial circulars relating to these subjects, and reports, notes, and statistics 
of the different departments of the Ministry. The last three sections contain 
general information, on social welfare and hygiene, current news, notes on publica- 
tions, etc., for other countries as well as for Belgium. A preface is contributed 
to this first issue by Count Carron pe Wiart, Belgian Minister of Hygiene and 
Social Welfare. 


CANADA 

artment of Trade and Commerce. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. General 
Statistics Branch. Annual Review of Employment in Canada in 1932. Ottawa, 
1933. 20 pp. 


QUEBEC 

Social Insurance Commission. Sixth Report. Quebec, 1933. 262 pp. 

The report discusses the causes of unemployment and the various remedies 
that have been applied, and recommends the formation of a Canadian Economic 
Council which would direct production, regulate working hours, and establish 
a national scheme of unemployment insurance. Further reference is made to this 
Report in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, 24 April 1933, 


page 100. 


CUBA 

Secretaria de Estado. Proyectos de leyes sobre el trabajo. Para adaptar nuestra 
legislacién nacional obrera a los convenios internacionales del trabajo, ratificados 
por Cuba, redactados por la comisién nombrada con ese objeto por la Secretaria de 
Estado, para ser remitidos por el Honorable Presidente de la Repiblica al Congreso 
nacional, de acuerdo con lo estipulado en el articulo 405 del Tratado de Versalles. 
Havana, 1982. 49 pp. 

Contains the texts of fifteen drafts of proposed laws prepared by a special 
committee appointed by the Cuban Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with a view 
to adapting the labour legislation of Cuba to the International Labour Conventions 
which have been ratified by that country. The Committee has finished its task 
and has communicated to the Department of Foreign Affairs these fifteen proposed 
laws drafted with the object of ensuring the application of fifteen Conventions 
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adopted at the first nine Sessions of the International Labour Conference. They 
will be presented by the President of the Republic to the Senate for discussion 
and approval. 


FINLAND 

Sosialiministerio. Socialministeriet. Kansainliiton Kansainvdlisen Tydjdarjeston 
Yleisen Konferenssin Viidestoista Istuntokausi Genévessd Vuonna 1931. (Tyédajan 
sddnéstely hiilikaivoksissa.) Den internationella arbetsorganisationens vid Nationer- 
nas forbund femtonde allmanna konferens i Genéve ar 1931. (Reglering av arbetstiden 
i kolgruva.) Tiedonantoja Suomen Sosialiministerion Julkaisemia. Meddelanden 
uitgivna av Socialministeriet i Finland. XXXI. Helsingfors, 1932. 31 pp. 


Official Finnish report on the Fifteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


Tilastollisen Paadtoimisto. Bureau ceniral de Statistique. Swomen Tilastollinen 
Vuosikirja uusi sarja Kolomaskymmenes Vuosikerta 1932. Annuaire statistique 
de Finlande. Nouvelle série, trentitme année 1932. Helsingfors, 1982. xxi + 
374 pp. 


GERMANY 

Statistisches Reichsamt. Industrielle Produktion. Sammlung produktions- 
statistischer Ergebnisse bis zum Jahre 1932. Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Sta- 
tistik, Nr. 10. Berlin, 1933. 212 pp. 7 marks. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Hungary 1920-1932. 
Report by Dr. H. C. A. Carpenter. No. 540. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1938. 64 pp. 2s. 


—— Economic Conditionsin Portuguese East Africa. Dated October 1932. Report 
by H. A. Forp. No. 537. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 94 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—— Report on Economic Conditions in the Republics of Guatemala, Honduras 
and Nicaragua, November 1932. No. 588. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 
104 pp. 3s. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Penetration of Daylight 
and Sunlight into Buildings. Illumination Research. Technical Paper No. 7. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. vi + 34pp.,diagrams. 9d. 

Considerable progress, this report points out, has been made in recent years 
in the study of the principles governing the access of daylight to the interior of 
buildings. After a definition of the daylight factor the report indicates the four 
things on which the daylight factor for a point in any given room is dependent : 
(a) the amount of sky visible from the point in question ; (b) the transmission of 
the window glass ; (c) the amount of light reflected by external objects visible 
from the point ; (d) the amount of light reflected from the walls and ceiling of the 
room. It then deals with the calculation of the daylight factor and the construction 
of the calculating diagram. Other points considered are the daylight factor and 
illumination, standards of good, adequate, and inadequate light, and standard 
sections of rooms. 


—— Report for the Year 1931-1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 
Iv + 195 pp. 3s. 


Medical Research Council. Report for the Year 1931-1932. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1933. 140 pp. 2s. 

The studies in physiology recorded in this report, which covers the period 
1 October 1931 to 30 September 1932, include an investigation of colour-vision 
requirements for the various branches of the Navy undertaken at the request 
of the Admiralty. A special chapter is devoted to industrial health. Among the 
researches carried out in this field, special mention may be made of the studies of 
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industrial pulmonary diseases under the direction of a special committee : investiga- 
tion of the physical state and chemical composition of the atmospheric dusts 
occurring in various industries ; effects of dust inhalation ; action of crystalline 
silica coated with oxide of iron ; relative solubilities of various forms of silica ; 
relationship between the structural appearances of the lungs and the quantity 
of silica present ; results of the chemical analysis of the lungs in different types 
of pulmonary disease, including anthracosis, silicosis, and asbestosis ; physiological 
examinations of patients with silicosis to correlate their clinical condition witn 
the functional efficiency of the lungs ; investigation of the histamine content of 
dust from cotton card rooms. Statistical studies were also carried out, in particular 
a study of the action of anthracite dust on the health and working capacity of 
operatives, and an analysis of the records kept by the Silicosis Medical Board. 
Further enquiries into industrial pulmonary diseases were planned, and suggestions 
to radiologists prepared for the standardisation of methods used in the diagnosis 
of pneumoconiosis. A report on miners’ nystagmus was published in 1932 by the 
special committee on the subject. A detailed account of the work of the Industrial 
Health Research Board appeared in their Twelfth Annual Report. Among the 
studies of the physiology of muscular work are mentioned a survey of the physique 
of men in different industrial and other occupations, an enquiry into the effects 
of vibration on the human body, and a study of the influence of static effort on 
respiratory exchange.” The studies of industrial psychology covered the following 
subjects : temperament in relation to work, with special reference to occupational 
neuroses ; psychological problems of repetitive work; value of psychological 
tests for vocational selection in the Government services and for accident prone- 
ness ; vocational fitness and accident proneness ; psychology of learning. Studies 
on environmental conditions dealt with heating and ventilation, noise, and lighting. 


—— Industrial Health Research Board. Manual Dexterity. Effects of Training. 
I. Transfer of Training in Manual Dexterity and Visual Discrimination. By 
E. M. HensHaw, P. Houtman, and J. N. Lanepon. II. Distribution of Practice 
in Manual Dexterity. By E. M. HeENsHAw and P. Hotman. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1933. v1 + 37 pp. Is. 

This report embodies the first published results of research by the Industrial 
Health Research Board in connection with the following problems : (1) the extent 
to which training in one kind of manual skill can be transferred to another and 
apparently similar type of dexterity ; (2) in the case of a simple manual operation, 
the effect on the rate of acquisition of such dexterity of various lengths and dis- 
tributions of spells of practice. These preliminary studies point to the necessity 
of further investigation before definite conclusions can be reached. 


—— Miners’ Nystagmus Committee. Third Report. Special Report Series 
No. 176. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 36 pp. 9d. 

The first two reports on miners’ nystagmus published by the Medical Research 
Council appeared respectively in 1922 and 1923. The researches carried out by 
the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee since 1928 confirm the earlier finding that the 
chief symptom of the disease (involuntary oscillation of the eyeballs) is caused 
by inadequate illumination for the miner while at work. A detailed study of the 
symptomatology of the disease, however, has shown that the criterion of incapacity 
is not easily determined. Oscillation of the eyeballs, in itself, is not a trustworthy 
test for incapacity, since some men with this symptom are working efficiently, 
while the absence of this symptom, in the presence of symptoms of a nervous or 
psychological kind, is not sufficient proof of fitness for work. In drawing attention 
to the inherent inconsistencies in the symptomatology, the Committee emphasise 
the view that the true significance of the various symptoms presented by the 
sufferer can be elucidated only by medical men with the requisite training. The 
Committee reach the conclusion that with the improved lighting which is being 
introduced into the collieries, and with the recognition by all concerned that the 
best curative measure for those symptoms which are the most disabling is the return 
to work of the disabled, the incidence of the disability will decrease and the neces- 
sary curative measures become more easy to administer. They are “ strongly 
of the opinion that the practical treatment of the disease from an administrative 
point of view should consist in the elimination of a hopeless dependence on com- 
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pensation by the provision of opportunities for work of some kind, the end in view 
being complete restoration to full work underground, under conditions of proper 
illumination, even if this has to be preceded by a period of work in daylight.” 

The report gives statistics concerning miners’ nystagmus in Great Britain, 
and examines in turn illumination factors and psychological factors (psychoneuroses, 
neuroses, minor psychoses), compares the signs and symptoms of miners’ nystagmus 
with those of the psychoneuroses, and, finally, insists on the importance of the 
treatment suggested. The appendices contain a study of 36 cases of miners’ nystag- 
mus by Professor Millais CuLprn, and a memorandum on the relation of changes 
in illumination of mines to the incidence of miners’ nystagmus by Dr. T. L. 
LLEWELLYN. 


Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Eleventh Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to Allocate the Fund, together with the Sixth Report 
of the Selection Committee appointed to Administer the Miners’ Welfare National 
Scholarship Scheme, 1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 101 pp. Is. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment (Sco- 
and). Fourth Report. Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Viewts 
of the Council on Recommendations relating to Questions of Juvenile Employment. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1983. 10 pp. 2d. 


HUNGARY 

Magyar Kir. Kézponti Statisztikai Hivatal. Office central de Statistique. Gazda- 
sdgstatisztikai Adatok 1926-1932. Données de statistique économique de Hongrie 
1926-1932. By Dr. Alexandre Siros. Budapest, 1932. 104 pp. 2 pengds. 

The author has grouped in this work a number of important series of figures 
which give a general picture of the economic situation of Hungary during the 
period 1926 to 1932. The date on which this study is based were collected by the 
Hungarian National Committee for Economic Statistics and Research. The eco- 
nomic phenomena dealt with are explained by means of diagrams covering six 
whole years and relating to over 200 series of figures. Finally, in addition to monthly 
data, the author gives special tables relating to the annual averages from 1924 
to 1931. The statistical tables are preceded by a general introduction and a detailed 
explanation of the contents and significance of the series of figures used. 


SIAM 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. Ninth Report on the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Siam. Reprinted from The Record, Vol. XII, No. 1. Bangkok, 1932. 


20 pp. 


SWEDEN 

Jordbruksdepartementet. Arbetarfragen inom det svenska jordbruket. Statistisk 
undersékning pa jordbruksutredningen uppdrag verkstilld av Bertil Nystrom. 
Statens offentliga utredninger 1932:14. Jordbruksutredningen betiinkanden VIII. 
Stockholm, K. L. Beckmans Boktryckeri, 1932. 107 pp. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education 
1928-1930. Vol. I. Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1932. ur + 807 pp. 80 cents. 

A collection in a single volume of 23 monographs (which may also be obtained 
separately) dealing with educational activities in the United States in the following 
fields : school administration and finance, elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, industrial education, commercial education (principally education for the 
higher commercial posts), home making, agricultural education, art, music, hygiene, 
exceptional children, adult education, colleges and universities, teacher training, 
medecine, engineering (higher posts), education of racial groups, wireless and its 
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effect upon education, library services, national surveys of education (Federal 
‘surveys within the United States on a nation-wide scale), education boards and 
foundations, museums, and legislation. A detailed analysis of the section dealing 
with industrial education is given above under the heading “Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. The Installation and Maintenance 
of Toilet Facilities in Places of Employment. Bulletin No. 99. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1933. vir + 86 pp. 25 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Sixteenth Annual Report to Congress, 
1932. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. x + 117 pp. 15 cents. 


—— Vocational Training for Aviation Mechanics. Suggestions relative to the 
organisation and operation of training courses. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1932. xiv + 283 pp., illustr. 35 cents. 


President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. Final Reports 
of Committees. 1. Planning for Residential Districts. xv + 227 pp., illustr. II. 
Home Finance and Tazation. xiv + 278 pp. III. Slums, Large-Scale Housing and 
Decentralisation. xv111 + 245 pp., illustr. IV. Home Ownership, Income and Types 
of Dwellings. V. House Design, Construction and Equipment. xvii + 325 pp., 
illustr. VI. Negro Housing. x1v + 282 pp., illustr. VII. Farm and Village Housing. 
xvir + 293 pp., illustr. VIII. Housing and the Community, Home Repair and 
Remodelling. xv + 291 pp., illustr. IX. Household Management and Kitchens. 
XII + 228 pp., illustr. X. Homemaking, Home Furnishing and Information Services. 
XVI + 238 pp., illustr. XI. Housing Objectives and Programmes. xxv + 345 pp., 
illust. General Editors, John M. Gries and James Forp. Washington, National 
Capital Press, 1932. Foreign price $1.25 per copy, postage prepaid, or $11.00 for 
the complete set. 

This collection of reports submitted by the different Committees to the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership held at the White House 
in December 1931 is the most important work hitherto published on housing 
technique and policy in the United States. The greater number of the reports 
deal with the technical aspects of housing, but some also discuss the economic 
and social aspects and deserve special mention ; these are Volumes III (slums), 
VI (negro housing), and VII (farm and village housing). In Volume VII 
the economic, financial, p< ychological, and aesthetic aspects of rural housing are 
considered. Each volume contains an index and a bibliography. 


MARYLAND 

Municipal Commission on Employment Stabilisation. Unemployment Insurance. 
An Analysis of the Problem with special Reference to Maryland. Baltimore, 1932. 
31 pp. 

A brief account of unemployment in Maryland during the last three years 
is followed by short descriptions of American experience with voluntary unemploy- 
ment benefit plans and an analysis of several proposed compulsory systems. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Cost of Compensa- 
tion, Two Years, 1930 and 1931. Special Bulletin No. 178. Albany, 1932. 92 pp. 


Court Decisions on Workmen’s Compensation Law, August 1929 to 
August 1932. Coverage and Constitutionality. Special Bulletin No. 177. Albany, 
1932. 306 pp. 





WISCONSIN 


Industrial Commission. Bureau of Unemployment Relief. Unemployment 
Relief in Wisconsin 1932-1933. Madison, 1933. 33 pp. 

A brief summary of the administration of unemployment relief funds in Wis- 
consin during 1932, with a statement showing the amounts expended from Federal, 
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State, and local sources. Suggested plans for the allocation and administration 
of relief funds in 1988 based on the experience of 1932 are summarised in the 
final chapters. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Apostolidou, M. D. Erevna epi tis anergias en ‘Elladi. Athens, 1982. 53 pp. 


Study on unemployment in Greece, its causes, the categories, number, and 
condition of unemployed workers, and preventive measures. 


Barnes, Ralph M. Industrial Engineering and Management. Problems and 
Policies. New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. vil + 366 pp. 


Beck, C. Die Lohnunterschiede in der wiiritembergischen Metall- und Textil- 
industrie. Ebingen, ‘‘ Der Neue Alb-Bote”’, 1932. 101 pp. 

The author studies the differences in wage rates in the metal and textile indus- 
tries in Wiirttemberg, at different periods, for various regions of the country, and 
for differences in skill, age, and sex. The main result of the study is to show that 
the relative differences between all these wage rates were practically the same in 
1912 and in 1926, after having been strongly affected by the war situation and the 
inflation. It is, however, not always quite clear whether the figures presented are 
rates or earnings. The author appears to share the negative views of certain writers 
on the value of the international real wage comparisons published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, without, however, presenting any new argument. 


Bopp, Eduard. Sozialisierungsbestrebungen in der Landwirtschaft in der Nach- 
kriegszeit. Inaugural-Dissertation, verfasst und der Hohen Rechts- und staats- 
wissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Bayer. Julius-Maximilians-Universitiét in Wiirz- 
burg zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde vorgelegt. Wiirz- 
burg, Georg Grasser, 1932. 84 pp. 


Bradbury, F. C. §. Causal Factors in Tuberculosis. A Report on an Investigation 
into the Incidence of Tuberculosis in Certain Tyneside Districts. London, National 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. x + 126 pp. 2s. 


Burgdérfer, Friedrich. Volke ohne Jugend. Geburtenschwund und U eralterung 
des deutschen Volkskérpers. Ein Problem der Volkswirtschaft, der Sozialpolitik, 
der nationalen Zukunft. Berlin, Kurt Vowinckel, 1932. xv + 448 pp., diagrams. 


This interesting work is a new and revised edition of a book long out of print, 
Der Geburtenriickgang und seine Bekimpfung (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XX, No. 2, August 1929, page 308). The first chapter gives recent data on 
the fall in the birth rate in Germany, arranged according to the distribution of the 
population in rural and urban areas, and by denomination, profession or trade, etc. 
Basing his observations on the forecasts of the Statistical Office of the Reich, the 
author discusses the tendencies to a further decline in the birth rate and the pos- 
sibilities of arresting the evil. An opponent of the practice of limiting the family 
to two children, against which he conducts an active propaganda, he shows in 
detail the unhappy effects of the dwindling birth rate, including in particular a 
process of counter-selection, the consequence of which is the inadequate repro- 
duction of that part of the population which is qualitatively superior and more 
likely to promote culture. The second part of the work deals with the economic 
and social consequences of the decreasing number and increasing average age of the 
population down to the end of the present century. In the third part, the author 
examines the German population problem from the international standpoint. 
He is a proponent of an active family and colonisation policy aiming at accelerating 
the growth of the population. 


Burns, C. Delisle. Leisure in the Modern World. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1932. 214 pp. 

This book is based upon a series of talks broadcast in 1982. The author attempts 
to analyse certain new tendencies in the uses of leisure in the modern world. Recent 
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changes in the distribution of leisure and the new amenities provided open up, 
he says, possibilities of a new form of civilised life, not only for a privileged few, but 
also for the masses. A new problem of consumption arises, which demands for its 
solution a definite public policy. The bases of this policy should be : (1) decrease 
of time and energy spent in production in all countries ; (2) increase of public 
provision for education and uses of leisure ; (3) the acceptance in practice of the 
principle that “ the good life ” is for each and for all members of every community. 

The appendix contains some letters received by the author after the broad- 
cast talks showing the views of listeners belonging to different social classes. 


Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs 1932. Thirty-first Year of Issue. 
Founded by J. Castell Hopkins. Toronto, The Canadian Review Co., 1933. 773 pp. 


Castorena, J. Jesus. Manual de derecho obrero. Mexico, 1932. 328 pp. 


Catholic Social Guild. The Catholic Social Year Book 1933. Twenty-fourth 
Year of Issue. Catholic Social Doctrine 1891-1931. By V. M. Crawrorp. Oxford. 


Centrale nationale des mineurs. Congrés bisannuel, 20-22 mai 1933. Rapports. 
L’ouvrier mineur. Deuxiéme cahier. Cuesmes. 38 pp. 


Charrier, Edmée. L’évolution intellectuelle féminine. Thése pour le doctorat en 
droit. Paris, Albert Mechelinck, 1931. 572 pp., tables, diagrams. 

Contains precise data on the higher education of women in France, their access 
to the professions, and the development of women’s professional activities (medi- 
cine, the Bar, teaching, and engineering). A general survey is also given 
for other countries of the development of women’s work in these professions. 
Numerous tables and diagrams and a copious bibliography are included. 


Cherrier, R. La législation concernant le travail indigéne 4 Madagascar. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Editions Domat- 
Montchrestien, F. Loviton, 1982. 137 pp. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Rapports moral et financier pour les années 
1930 et 1931. Brussels, 1932. 157 pp. ‘ 


Co-operative Press Agency. The People’s Year Book 1933. The 16th Annual 
of the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies. Manchester, Co- 
operative Wholesale Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
336 pp., illustr. 


Like former issues, the People’s Year Book for 1933 contains a series of articles 
on the co-operative movement in Great Britain. The second part deals with the 
co-operative movement in other countries, each of which is the subject of a short 
note. The last part consists of articles on questions of general interest : economic 
and financial questions, a five-year plan for co-operation, art, literature, and sport. 


Cosentini, Francesco. LEstatuto juridico de los funcionarios administrativos de la 
universidad nacional. Para servir como base para todos los funcionarios piblicos 
de México. Instituto americano de Derecho y de Legislacién comparada. Estudios 
y Documentos. Serie Castellana N. 5. Mexico, 1932. 40 pp. 


Counts, George S., Villari, Luigi, Rorty, Malcolm C., and Baker, Newton D. 
Bolshevism, Fascism and Capitalism. An Account of the Three Economic Systems. 
New Haven, Institute of Politics, Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1982. 274 pp. 


De Amicis, G. Appunti per la progettata riforma del “ Procedimento del Lavoro”. 
Reprinted from the review La Magistratura del Lavoro Lombarda, Nos. 11-12, 1982. 
Milan, Casale Monf, 1982. 12 pp. 


Deborne, Suzanne. La crise économique mondiale et le chémage. Thése pour le 
Doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de Droit. Paris, Imprimerie Henon, 1982. 
93 pp. 
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Deutscher Landwirtschaftrat. Archiv des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats. 50. 
Jahrgang. Die Verhandlungen der 62. Vollversammlung in Berlin 1932. Jahres- 
bericht des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats 1931-1932. Im Auftrage des Vorstandes 
herausgegeben von Dr. Wilhelm Kutscuer und Dr. Ewald Rosensrock. Berlin, 
1922. xvu + 326 pp. 


Die Beamtenbesoldung im modernen Staat. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Gerr- 
Lorr. Erster Teil. Die deutsche Beamtensoldung. By Hans VOLKER. The Principles 
and Practice of Remuneration in the British Civil Service. By Herman Finer. 
Munich, Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1932. 177 pp. 


Die Sozialversicherung in Elsass und Lothringen. Gemeinverstindliche Dar- 
stellung, herausgegeben in Verbindung mit anderen Fachminnern von Robert 
June. Teil lund II. Allgemeines — Krankenversicherung. Strasburg, Heitz. vu + 
182 pp. 


Enders, Dr. Walter. Die Verbandskassenbewegung im Deutschen Genossen- 
schaftsverband e.V. Verdffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Genossenschaftswesen 
an der Universitat Frankfurt am Main. MHerausgegeben von Dr. J. HELLAUER. 
Heft 5. Berlin, Vienna, Spaeth und Linde. 1x + 135 pp. 


This careful study of the whole system of co-operative credit in the German 
Co-operative Union is of special interest in view of the fact that the unification of 
the system of co-operative credit in Germany is under discussion. The examination 
of over one hundred balance sheets of credit societies has enabled the author to 
show the development of these organisations from the stabilisation of the mark 
down to 1931. 


Federacién nacional de trabajadores de la tierra. Memoria. II Congreso, 17 de 
septiembre de 1932. Madrid, 19382. 372 pp., illustr. 


Fisher, Waldo E., and Bezanson, Anne. Wage Rates and Working Time in the 
Bituminous Coal Industry 1912-1922. With a Summary of Rates for Separate Occu- 
pations in each Coal District in the United States. Industrial Research Department. 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. University of Pennsylvania. Research 
Studies XXI. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. xxi + 374 pp. 
$3.50. 


Giaccardi, Alberto. Corporativismo e Colonie. Estratto de La Vita Italiana, 
Anno XX, Fascicoli marzo, giugno, agosto 1932. Cremona, Stab. Tip. Soc. Ed. 
Cremona Nuova. 47 pp. 


After a close argument and a careful analysis of the works and articles by 
Adalgiso Ravizza, Ernesto Cucinotta and Mario Scaparro on the same problem, the 
author thinks that, for various reasons, it appears advisable to extend the Italian 
corporative organisation to Libia progressively and without undue haste. This 
extension might cover not only Italians settled or working in Libia but also the 
Native trade guilds that still exist. The latter would receive the protection of an 
administrative organism pending their integration in the economic organisation of 
the Colony. 


Hansen, A. H., Petrowski, N. M., and Graves, R. A. An Analysis of Three Un- 
employment Surveys in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. Bulletins of the Employ- 
ment Stabilisation Research Institute, University of Minnesota. Vol. 1, No. 6. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 19 pp. 


Hawkins, Everett D. Dismissal Compensation Plans in Eighty Companies. 
Preliminary Report. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Edwards, 1982. m + 14 pp. 


The growth in the United States of dismissal compensation plans has been 
extremely rapid, the present depression being a potent factor in the introduction 
of new plans. This report on the plans operating in eighty companies, most of which 
normally employ a total of over 1,400,000 workers, is intended as a supplement 
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to Dismissal Compensation, a general survey of company plans already published 
by the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University (cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, December 1932, page 901). 


Hilmer, Franz. Geld, Gold, Spareinlagen, Ersparnisse, Vermégen, Zinsen. 
Preisbildung, Aussenhandel, Arbeitslosigkeit. Ldndliche Geldpolitik in der Krisen- 
zeit. Mit einem Anhang iiber Bausparkassen und die gesetzlichen Grundlagen der 
staatlichen Zinsfussregelung. Von Dr. W. PucnEer. Deutschmihrische landw- 
Hefte. Nr. 179-182. Briinn, 1933. 60 pp. 


—— Stdndische Planwirtschaft. Eine Darstellung der heutigen Wirtschaft — 
der Plan einer Neuordnung derselben. Deutschmihrische lan'w. Hefte. Nr. 141-143. 
Briinn, Organisation der deutschen Landwirte Mihrens, 1932. 48 pp. 


Hoffherr, René. L’économie marocaine. Institut des hautes études marocaines. 
Collection des centres d’études juridiques, tome III. Paris, Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey, 1932. 340 pp., map. 

This work, which is published by the Director of the legal studies centres of the 
Institut des hautes études marocaines at Rabat, is a comprehensive, precise, and 
vivid treatise on Moroccan economy and at the same time a suggestive work. 
The first chapter, which concerns the human factor in Moroccan economy, is 
particularly well documented. It deals in turn with European emigration to Morocco, 
the native population, and means of improving the state of the Moroccan labour 
market by a threefold effort in the sanitary, social and inteliectual spheres. Finally, 
it touches on the question of racial contacts and the econ-mic basis of all Native 


policy. 


—— and Mauchaussé, Paul. Formules modernes d’ organisation miniére africaine 
(Maroc frangais-Congo belge). Foreword by Maurice Ansiaux. Preface by Honoré 
LANTENOIS. Institut des hautes études marocaines. Collection des centres d’études 
juridiques, tome VI. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1933. 296 pp. 50 frs. 


This work, by two lecturers in the Institut des hautes études marocaines at 
Rabat, on the organisation of the mining industry in Africa, examines one aspect 
of the important problem of the economic development of Africa and a corres- 
ponding decrease in unemployment in Europe. Its chief interest lies in the des- 
cription of two African organisations based on principles which foreshadow more 
advanced formulae of colonial development, providing for, as an essential feature, 
a joint economic system founded on the association of State and private initiative, 
namely, the “ Bureau de recherches et de participations miniéres ’’ in Morocco, 
and its predecessor in the Belgian Congo, the “ Comité spécial de Katanga ”’. 


Huber, Michel. La population de la France pendant la guerre, avec un appendice 
sur les revenus avant et apres la guerre. Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre 
mondiale (Série francaise). Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix 
internationale. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1982. xm + 1025 pp. 

The object of this study, which is concerned with facts rather than theories, 
is to collect and co-ordinate all the data on the state and movement of the population 
in France before and during the war, and to show the traces of the war on the 
structure of the population and on the present trend of its development. To fill 
the three parts of this programme, the author has had recourse to the methods 
of demographic statistics, statistical data, records of public register offices, migra- 
tion movements, census returns, etc. The description given of the movements 
of the French and foreign population in French territory during and since the 
war and the increasing influx of foreigners is particularly interesting. The study 
of incomes during the war is less complete. Only approximate data on the subject 
were available before 1914. For the war period information is practically non- 
existent. Since 1919 the fundamental figures have gradually been established. 
The study has the merit of collecting all the existing data on incomes from capital 
and from wage-paid work. 


Indian Jute Mills Association. Report of a Survey of Women Workers in Jute 
Mills, 1931-1932. By M. I. Batrour, C.B.E., M.B., F.C.O.G. Calcutta, 1932. 30 pp. 
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—— Report of the Committee for the Year ended 31 December 1932. Calcutta, 
1933. 1x + 59 pp. 


Istituto di studi legislativi. Amnnuario di diritto comparato e di studi legislativi. 
Vol. VII. Fascicolo II. Pp. 137-302. Rome, 1932. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Tdtigkeit der preussischen Gewerbemedizinalrdte wahrend 
des Kalenderjahres 1931. Herausgegeben von Dr. Alfred Beyer und Dr. Hermann 
Gersis. Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung. XXXIX. 
Band. 1. Heft. (Der ganzen Sammlung 342. Heft.) Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1932. 
300 pp. 

Annual report of the Prussian medical factory inspectors. An account of their 
activities (rounds of inspection, surveys, scientific and educative work) is given 
in the first part. The second deals with factory hygiene, workers’ health, first 
aid, and life-saving appliances. A third and larger part concerns statistics of 
sickness funds, occupational diseases, their diagnosis and notification, and the 
administration of the law on workmen’s compensation. The fourth part gives the 
data collected arranged according to industries. The fifth contains the observa- 
tions and suggestions of the medical inspectors. A detailed alphabetical index is 
included. 


Jones, F. Robertson. Ominous Abuses Threatening the Insurability of Workmen’s 
Compensation. Address delivered at the Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 8 Sep- 
tember 1932. 27 pp. 


Jiilich, Hermann. Der freiwillige Arbeitsdienst in der Grossstadt. Grundsdtzliches 
zur Frage: Arbeiten oder Dienen ? Arbeit und Gemeinschaft. Schriftenreihe fiir 
Arbeitsdienst, Arbeitsbeschaffung. Arbeitsmarktpolitik. 3. Schrift. Herausgeber : 
Dr. Fiscuer. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1932. 32 pp. 1 mark. 


Kemény, Dr. Georg, and Vagé, Josef. Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns im Jahre 
1932. Foreword by Dr. Alexander Popovics. Budapest, Pester Lloyd, 1933. 


369 pp. 


Keynes, John Maynard. The Means to Prosperity. London, Macmillan, 1933. 
37 pp. Is. 

This pamphlet is an enlarged version of four articles printed in The Times 
in March 1933. Mr. Keynes believes that the only way to reduce unemployment 
is to increase aggregate spending power, and that this can only be done by increasing 
loan expenditure throughout the world. For this purpose certain conditions must 
be fulfilled : (1) bank credit must be cheap and abundant ; (2) the long-term rate 
of interest must be low ; (3) the increased loan expenditure must be undertaken 
by public authorities, because private enterprise will not embark upon such expen- 
diture until after the recovery has started ; (4) the loan expenditure must be in- 
curred simultaneously in a number of different countries. But this will only be 
possible if Treasuries and Central Banks can obtain more adequate reserves of 
international money. Hence Mr. Keynes, in his boldest and most original chapter, 
proposes the issue of gold notes by an international authority to each country, 
a process involving a general return to the gold standard. This proposal is in effect 
Mr. Keynes’ contribution to the material which is being laid before the World 
Economic Conference, and he believes it would, if adopted, start the world on a 
return to prosperity. 


Kollontai, Alexandra. La femme nouvelle et la classe ouvriére. Translation by 
Marie Bor. Preface by Marcelle Capy. Les Cahiers de l’Eglantine, No. XIII. 
Paris, Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1932. 107 pp. 


Kriesen, Leonhard. Das Steuerrecht der eingetragenen Genossenschaften. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Anwaltschaft des Deutschen Genossenschaftsverbandes. Berlin, 
Genossenschafts- Verlag, 1932. xix + 414 pp. 

In view of the special position of co-operative societies under German fiscal 
law, the need of a fall exposition of the fiscal provisions concerning them has 
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long heen felt. Mr. Kriesen’s work completely satisfies this need. He examines in 
turn all the fiscal laws of the Reich and the different German States, describing 
their application and taking into account legal and administrative decisions. 


Kuznets, Simon. Seasonal Variations in Industry and Trade. New York, 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1933. xxiv + 455 pp. $4. 

Deals with the important question of seasonal variations in industry and trade, 
and the manner in which economic life responds to these periodical disturbances. 
The work brings together a wealth of statistical data which are analysed by means 
of a unified statistical technique. The result is a survey of the field which is un- 
paralleled in scope and is characterised by a good balance between statistical 
material and theoretical interpretation. Although the study relates primarily to 
American conditions it contains much that is of interest also from an international 
standpoint. Of general interest also is the discussion of the complex inter-relations 
between seasonal and cyclical variations, and between changes in seasonal move- 
ments and changes in the holdings of stock and in capital equipment. 


Leichter, Kathe. So leben wir... . 1320 Industriearbeiterinnen berichten iiber 
thr Leben. Vienna, “ Arbeit und Wirtschaft’. 156 pp., illustr. 

This report contains the results of an enquiry by the Women’s Employment 
Section of the Vienna Chamber of Labour. It is based on the replies to a question- 
naire sent to 4,000 women workers employed in different industries in that city. 
The data contained in the 1,320 replies received are clearly arranged under the 
following headings : distribution in the different industries, reason for entry, un- 
employment, hygiene and complaints of ill health resulting from the nature of the 
work, wages and working hours, housing, home work, conditions of working mothers 
and of women with families to support, spare time, and participation of women 
workers in the trade union movement. Suggestions are made for improving the 
conditions of women workers. 


Le Marchand, Georges. La comptabilité des caisses primaires dassurance- 
vieillesse. Preface by Gaston Rousset. Fédération des Sociétés de secours mutuels 
familiales de la région du Nord. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1933. xm + 181 pp., tables. 
30 frs. 

This work is based not only on the rules laid down by Decree—in particular 
the Notice to Social Insurance Funds issued by the French Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare—but also on the experience of an important capitalisation 
fund. Some notions of accountancy and generally accepted definitions lead up to an 
exposition of the system of accounts adopted to meet the needs of social insurance, 
in particular old-age and compulsory insurance. A judicious distinction is made 
between questions of accountancy and actuarial questions, the latter being here 
left aside. With the object of helping the manager and the accountant to under- 
stand the accounts, the working of primary old-age insurance funds is broadly 
outlined ; special paragraphs describe the part played by the departmental services 
in this connection and the particularly interesting réle of the Caisse des Dépéts 
et Consignations, which is that of “ banker to the social insurance funds with special 
powers for the investment. of their funds”. The description given of the actual 
book-keeping is designed primarily for practical purposes. No immutable plan 
having been officially laid down, there is scope for private initiative. The author 
describes the system he has worked out and applied, and points out the practical 
difficulties he has met with. 


Lukan, Mitia. Die Kausalitat der Agrarreform in den Nachfolgestaaten der 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, ihre Gestaltung und Auswirkung. Inaugural- 
Dissertation, vorgelegt der philologisch-historischen Abteilung der philosophischen 
Fakultét der Universitat Basel zur Erlangung der philosophischen Doktorwiirde. 
Ljubljana, J. Blasnik, 1931. 167 pp. 


Meade, J. E. Public Works in their International Aspect. Introduction by 
H. B. ButLer. London, The New Fabian Research Bureau, 1933. 41 pp. 6d. 

In this little pamphlet, to which the Director of the International Labour Office 
has written an introduction, Mr. Meade argues strongly in favour of an international 
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policy of public works as the best means of bringing the world back to an era of 
prosperity, and, ultimately, of ensuring an ordered economic progress free from the 
exaggerated booms and depressions of the past. Such a policy can only be success- 
ful if three conditions are fulfilled. First, it must be accompanied by an easy money 
policy. Public works and deflation will produce no result, or if they do produce 
a result it may be harmful. But a programme of public works as a means of increas- 
ing purchasing power is an entirely different proposition. Secondly, public works 
must be put in hand simultaneously in the different countries, otherwise the exchan- 
ges are liable to be disorganised. There must therefore be international co-operation. 
Thirdly, the public works must in the first place be undertaken by creditor countries 
so that those countries may be in a position to buy more from the debtor countries. 
They will thus help their debtors and themselves at the same time. The last chapter 
shows the efforts made by the International Labour Office in the last two years to 
promote a policy of this kind. 


Meerwarth, Rudolf, Giinther, Adolf, and Zimmermann, Waldemar. Die Hin- 
wirkung des Krieges auf Bevélkerungsbewegung, Einkommen und Lebenshaltung in 
Deutschland. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Deutsche Serie. 
Generalherausgeber, Dr. James T. SHorweti. Verdffentlichungen der Carnegie- 
Stiftung fiir Internationalen Frieden. Abteilung fiir Volkswirtschaft und Geschichte. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt ; New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 19382. xv + 474 pp. 

In this collection of monographs Mr. Meerwarth studies the principal factors 
of the movement of the population in Germany, shows that the extent of migration 
movements has generally been dependent on the growth of the population, and 
gives a concise picture of demographic conditions during and since the war. He 
attaches great importance to the changes in the age and sex composition of the 
population after the war, the fall in the birth rate, and the continuous decrease 
in the death rate, which, however, he anticipates will soon give place to an increase. 

In the second monograph, Professor Giinther considers the effects of the war 
on the incomes and the standard of living of the middle classes in Germany, and 
shows that the standard of living of these classes has fallen relatively more than 
that of other classes of the population. The number of persons which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the middle classes has been considerably reduced and their 
position has become more nearly akin to that of the working classes. 

Professor Zimmermann reaches the same conclusion in his monograph on 
“ the changes in the incomes and living conditions of the working classes under the 
influence of the war’. His study is not carried beyond 1918. He analyses the more 
important data concerning the standard of life of the working classes before the 
war, and then gives the information available concerning earnings and the cost of 
living for the different catagories of workers during the war. He thus succeeds in 
giving a fairly clear idea of the changes in the position of the workers and especially 
of their families during that period. The relation between the increase in wages 
and the rise in the cost of living for working-class families is shown to have been 
favourable only for workers in war industries. For more than half the workers it 
was unfavourable, although for many families the unprecedented increase in the 
employment of women supplied the necessary extra income. The fall in the standard 
of living, he says, was relatively less severe for the workers than for the nation as a 
whole. 


Mercouri, Georges §. Anergia. Athens, 1933. 40 pp. 


Lecture by the former Greek Minister of National Economy and Greek Govern- 
ment Delegate to the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference, on 
unemployment considered from the national and international standpoints. 


Métall, Dr. Rudolf Aladar. Las constituciones y el seguro social. 15 pp. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. British Experience with Unemployment 
Insurance. A Summary of Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Part 3. The Provisions of the Acts (Scope, Contributions and 
Benefits, and Conditions for Benefits). New York, 1932. 74 pp. 
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Moret, Carlos. Legislaci(n, jurisprudencia del trabajo e historia de los movimentos 
obreros en Inglaterra, Estados unidos, Australasia y Canada. Introduction by 
Carlos Alberto AcevEpo. Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1931. -Lxm1 + 817 pp. 


Morley, Felix. The Society of Nations. Its Organisation and Constitutional 


Development. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 19382. xxm + 678 pp. 


During three years spent in Geneva, first as correspondent of an American 
newspaper and later as Director of the Geneva Office of the League of Nations 
Association of the United States, the author made full use of his opportunities for 
a comprehensive study of the history, structure, working, and constitutional de- 
velopment of the League. In this extremely detailed work, to which are contributed 
a foreword by Sir Eric Drummonn, Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
and a preface by Mr. Harold Moutton, President of the Brookings Institution, he 
has aimed at bringing into special prominence the essential character of the League, 
examining in the first part its formation, and in the second describing and analysing 
its functioning. Some reference is made to the International Labour Office and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and their organic connection with the 
League. More space is given to a consideration of the League’s inherent limitations 
and to its potentialities. Although the author’s criticisms of the machinery in oper- 
ation and his interpretation of events will not always meet with unanimous agree- 
ment, the work is a valuable study and an important addition to the literature on 
the subject. 


Mosolff, Dr. Hans. Die chinesische Auswanderung (Ursachen, Wesen und 
Wirkungen). Hamburger Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Schriften. 
Heft 22-23. Rostock, Carl Hinstorff, 1932. vir + 518 pp. 


A historical and scientific study of Chinese migration, a question which has 
for some time awakened keen interest, particularly as regards the exodus to Man- 
churia and other Asiatic countries and colonies. Although the Chinese are much 
attached to their native land and its family and property systems, they emigrate 
much more frequently than other Asiatic peoples, the Japanese for instance. 

The author examines the demographic, economic, social, and political bases of 
Chinese emigration, its directions, forms, and organisation, and its effects in the 
different countries of destination. Special interest attaches to his account of the 
recruiting of Chinese seasonal workers for Samoa and of the Chinese immigration 
in Manchuria. It is to be regretted that this study, which was published in 1932, is 
based on data not more recent than 1927. 


National Farmers’ Union. The N.F.U. Year Book for 1933. London, 1933. 
523 pp., illustr. 5s. 


Obcht soyuz na balgarskite zemledelski kooperatsii. Otchet za 1931. Sofia, 1932. 
74 pp. 
Annual report for 1931 of the Bulgarian General Union of Agricultural Co- 
“operative Societies. 


Orszagos Tarsadalombiztosité intézet. 42 1929-1920. Evekben Bejelentett Uzemi 
Balesetek Statisztikdja. Statistique des accidents du travail déclarés pendant les années 
1929 et 1930. Statistik der in den Jahren 1929 und 1920 angemeldeten Betriebs- 
unfalle. Budapest, 1933. 89 pp. 


Orwin, C. S., and Felton, B.I. A Century of Wages and Earnings in Agriculture. 
From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol. 92, 1931. 
London, 19382. 27 pp. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. Educational Experiments in Industry. Studies in Adult 
Education. New York, Macmillan, 1982. 207 pp. 

This is a study, not of cultural, but of vocational education. The opinion of 
industrialists in the United States, as elsewhere, is divided as to the need for such 
education, while among partisans of vocational education and training there are 
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differences as to how it should be given. One school is in favour of training 
imparted by foremen, who have themselves received a short intensive course ; 
another, more progressive, favours a combination of shop and co-related class 
work. Such systematic training may be of two kinds, for the job, or for the trade. 
The former aims at imparting sufficient knowledge to enable a specialised worker 
to perform his task intelligently and well, and to give him at least some knowledge 
of the processes immediately below and above that on which he is engaged, knowledge 
which will help him in due course to advancement. The aim of training for the 
trade, or vocational education properly so called, including apprenticeship, is to 
give an all-round knowledge of the trade the worker has chosen and of its funda- 
mental principles. Such training implies in most cases a four-year course along 
carefully planned lines. There is more than one theory as to how it should be given, 
how shop and class work should be divided, and the role of the public education 
authorities. 

Programmes, the author says, are principally of two types, what are called in 
the United States “ community programmes ”’, and what may be termed ” plant 
programmes ”’. The community programme is designed to meet the needs of small 
enterprises in a given area, needing skilled workers but without the equipment or 
means to give them an all-round training. Apprentices under this plan serve their 
time not in a single plant but in a group representing, as far as possible, every 
branch of a given trade. This plan is especially adapted to trades (like the metal 
trade) where processes are highly specialised. 

Plant schemes, as the name implies, are those in force at large individual 
plants, whose workers run into thousands and which can afford their own schools, 
institutes, and training establishments. The course is a combination of theoretical 
and practical work, the apprentice being passed on from one department to another 
under supervision, with co-ordination of class and shop work. 

The book gives examples of representative schemes and programmes showing 
how different theories are applied and with what result. 


Pereira, Altamirano Nunes. Methodo racional de fixagao de salarios minimos para 
adopcao no Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1931. 135 pp. 


Premier Congrés social maritime breton. La Bretagne maritime. Sa structure 
économique, sa détresse, comment la sauver. Saint-Servan, Secrétariat social maritime 
de Bretagne ; Quimper, Secrétariat social du Finistére ; Paris, Société d’Editions 
géographiques maritimes et coloniales, 1933. xxvii + 258 pp. 20 frs. 

An account of the Congress of Breton fishermen, held at Quimper, 28-29 Novem- 
ber 1932, appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, No. 6, 
6 February 1933, page 205. 


Roczniki dziejiw spolecznych i Gospodarczych. Annales d histoire sociale et 
économique. Edited by Prof. Franciszka Busaxa and Prof. Jana RuTKOWSKIEGO. 
Tom II. Rok 1932 i 1933. Lvov, Warsaw, Instytut Popierania Polskiej Twor- 
czo‘ci Naukowej, 1932. 632 pp. 


Smet, Théo de. Le probleme de la sélection du personnel ouvrier par la méthode 
des procédés psychotechniques. Analyses psychotechniques du travail de précision 
dans la construction mécanique. Preface by Henry PomMERENKE. Brussels, A. 
Beileveld. 81 pp. 

In the first of these studies the author analyses clearly and concisely the aims, 
phases, and results of psychotechnics as applied to vocational selection, and explains 
his own ideas on the value of the method analysed and the role and organisation 
of the psychotechnical laboratory in relation to industry. The second study con- 
tains the results of psychotechnical tests by the author in a special field hitherto 
little studied, that of precision work in mechanical engineering. The author’s 
conclusion is that for apprenticeship to this work, more than to any other, because 
it is work requiring the co-ordination of the intelligence, the senses, and movements, 
it is essential to apply psychotechnical methods of selection when hiring workers, 
and even to extend their use to all manufacturing operations. 
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South African Trades and Labour Council. Annual Report and Balance Sheet 
for the period 1 January to 31 December 1932, presented by the National Executive 
Committee to the Annual Conference held in Cape Town, 8-11 April 1933. Johannes- 
burg, 1933. 44 pp. 


Szeibert, Dr. Janos. A Nemzetkiézi Munkaiigyi Szervezet és Magyarorszdg. 
Adatok a magyar szocidlpolitikdhoz. Budapest, 1933. 1 + 143 pp. 


In addition to a short study of the International Labour Organisation, this 
work contains an account of the development of social policy in Hungary since the 
war under the influence of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Organisation. Edited by Alice S. Coeynry. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Thorsten Seutin, 
Editor. Vol. 166. March 1933. Philadelphia, 1933. 1x + 239 pp. 


While pursuing its main objective, that of securing improved conditions of 
labour through international protective legislation, the Internationa! Labour 
Organisation has since its foundation, in order to meet changing conditions, grad- 
ually extended its effort with a view to adjusting social and economic necessities 
to each other. The present worldwide depression, which touches directly its field 
of interest and action, makes concentration on this task the more essential. The 
Organisation’s efforts to stimulate recovery must attract fresh and ever wider 
interest to its purpose, structure, working and achievements. The above sym- 
posium, which analyses and appraises them, is therefore especially welcome. An 
introduction by Mr. H. B. Butter, Director of the International Labour Office, 
and a foreword by Miss CuryNry, who is a member of the Washington Branch 
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with its relations with the United States and the possibilities of collaboration, and 
include a comparison of the provisions of the International Labour Conventions 
with labour legislation in that country. 
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